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The most usable ready-reference dictionary ever devised for high 
schools, colleges, homes, and offices 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary 


It supplies the widest range of informa- It is the easiest to read 


tion; more than 140,000 entries 
It has the simplest arrangement of 


finitions are cle . 
Its de 7 words—no appendices are necessary 


It is up-to-date; pronunciations are 
modern The binding is waterproof 


Attractively priced. Regular and Thumb-Indexed Editions 


You are invited to write for information 
. 











For Elementary Schools For High Schools 








UHL and POWERS 


Personal and Social Adjustment 


America America 
* T d Guidance for developing social responsibility and 
Yester day oaay desirable traits of personality. Interesting pres- 


entation; fine activity program. 


NICHOLS, BAGLEY, and BEARD HISTORIES 


The pageant of American life is given in inter- 
esting narrative and dramatic pictures in these BLACK and DAVIS 


basal histories for junior grades. Also available “ i 
Elementary Practical Physics 


in one volume. 
“Designed for understanding” by achieving a 
BOYER, CHEYNEY, and WHITE simplicity never before attained in an introduc- 
Progress Arithmetics tory course. Modern, interesting. 
Study and doing are united in these arithmetics BENEDICT, KNOX, and STONE 


which combine in each book the features of both : . 
text and workbook. Complete for grades 3-8. High School Biology 
A new height of achievement in relating the prin- 


A trio of fine social science books ciples of biology to man's problems of living. 








HALL : 
: The Mail Comes Through sin: Midd 
i Through by Ral 
middle Sk DOBBS 
grades yways Fi St 1. Weast 
Unusual in content and format, these books tell urst eps on e aes 
the story of aviation, our railroads, and our Ideal for the beginner, of any age. Simple enough 


postal service. to be self-teaching. For all grades. 











2459 Prairie Avenue The Macmillan Company Chicago 


— $$$ 
as —————E 
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You'll sing a song of 
happiness when you 
use your new Electric 
Range. For this thrilling 
new range will give you 
many extra hours of free- 
dom. All you do is set the 
automatic timer, the rest is 
done automatically. The cur- 
rent is turned on and off to 
keep the constant cooking 
temperature that is so neces- 
sary for perfect cooking re- 
sults and at the same time 
prevents burning or under 
cooking. 


Get all the facts about this 
modern economical cooking 
method. 





Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


Baltimore at 14th 




















Kansas City dealers sell 
Electric Ranges on new 
easy terms with your elec- 
trie service bill. 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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EVERYTHING ABOUT IT SAYS 


"WHY PAY MORE?” 





NOT JUST IN BRILLIANT STYLE... BUT IN ROOMINESS AND RIDING 
COMFORT .«.LOW PRICE HAS NEVER BOUGHT SO MANY FINE-CAR 
SATISFACTIONS BEFORE 





\ 
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ZA : GA ZB Z7777° g CAA A AA = Z AA \ Ye | a ee 
DE LUXE TUDOR SEDAN ...112-inch wheelbase, Th D ees 

123-inch springbase, 85 h.p.... Diagonal folding e eluxe 85“ 
of front seat back gives easy access to rear ..« « 


Luggage compartment reached from outside... 
Mohair or broadcloth upholstery. 












DELIVERED IN DETROIT 


EQUIPMENT INCLUDED 

$ 00 The Detroit delivered price of the 
aume model illustrated—Federal and State 

taxes not included. 
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and their cost is lowest of all 


See a brand-new America on this year’s vacation trip 
—one you hardly dreamed existed. Go cruising by 
Greyhound Super-Coach—and even familiar scenes be- 
come more thrilling. It’s the intimate, close-up view you 
get that makes the difference. Three miles by Greyhound 
cost the same as a single mile in your own car. 


It’s smart—going one way, returning another, and 
saving enough on a round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. 


It’s smooth-—rolling along in the well-cushioned 
luxury of a Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern 
innovation in highway transportation. 

It’s cool—with Nature’s own fresh air breezing 
through the coach, ably assisted by an efficient and 
modern ventilation system. 

Don’t hesitate—see your nearest Greyhound agent or 
mail the coupon for vacation information. 





—_ The <a 
GREYHOUND 











£enas 


THIS BRINGS VACATION FOLDERS, FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION 
Mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar Bldv., St. Louis, 
Mo., for interesting pictorial booklet, filled with travel facts about any of the following: 
New England [], Central Atlantic Cities & Beaches [J], Pennsylvania & New York 


State [, Michigan & Great Lakes Resorts [], Great Northwest [], California, All the 
West [], Across America Through Southwest [J], South Atlantic Coast, Great Smokies, 
Shenandoah Valley []. Check the one you want—and jot down any special place you 


would like to visit, on margin below. 
ME 
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“I had the best time in my life with you 
last summer.” 
Bernice Huff, Sparrows Point, Md. 


As cheap to GO as to stay 
See tHE EAST 
ouT-oF-Doors WEST 
MEXICO or 
EUROPE 


® EARN COLLEGE CREDIT— 
© LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


FOUR GREAT TOURS 


1. See the historic Zast—from the real, 
old South, to Quaint French Quebec; or 
2. Do things Out West while visiting 
Colorado, California, Yosemite, the North- 
west, Canada, Yellowstone. 8000 miles of 
refreshing good times! 

3. Turn back the clock—contrast in a 
unique way real, Old Mezico with the 
modern new Mexico. Attend U. of Mexico 
Summer School if you like. 4 or 9 weeks 
tours cost no more under our plan than 
many two weeks tours. 

4. Six Foreign Countries—Europe. At 
reasonable cost under our “6 in 1” plan, 
visit England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France. 

wale yes FREE BOOKS WHICH TELL 
WHOLE GRAPHIC STORY! 


GREATER UNIVERSITY of TOURS, 
The SAFEWAY, Ine. 


BOX 6534 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me FREE travel books, college credit 
information, costs, terms, etc., on the tours of 
my choice: 

0) East C] Mexico 

oh — CL) Europe 








SS 


After (date) 

















PANE sc: 


and Emenald Lake. 
ALL: EXPENSE Zous 





4 COLORFUL DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 


2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or Field, all ex- $57 


penses, from. 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS bee ee each at 
Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional 
at Banff or Lake Louise and | day at Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff or 

Field, from . . $74. 50 
Tours begin at Banff or ” Field wil include 
modern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 
miles of Alpine Motoring. Add rail fare to 
Banff (or Field). % 


Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 


ALASKA... 9-day “Princess Cruises,” 
$95 up. Special 11-day “Princess Cruises,”’ 
via Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From 
Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle: meals and 
berth included except at Skagway. 

Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific 
Coast points . . . via fast Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental trains . . . air-conditioned. 


Canadian Pacific 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


For descriptive folders and information write or telephone 
own Travel Agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office, including: 


GEO. P. CARBREY, General Agent, 
418 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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DR. J. W. JONES TO MARYVILLE AS 
DEAN 


Dr. J. W. Jones of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College has been announced by President 
Uel W. Lamkin as the successor to Dr. J. C. 
Miller as Dean of the College Faculty at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
Dr. Miller resigned the position recently to 
become President of Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Dr. Jones will assume his 
duties at Maryville on June 1. 





Dr. J. W. Jones 


The new Dean comes to his work in Mis- 
souri with an educational background of 
training and experience which eminently fits 
him for this important position. He is a 
graduate of an Illinois township high school 
and of the State Normal at Normal, Illinois. 
From Indiana University he received his A. 
B., M. A., and Ph. D. degrees. His teaching 
experience includes teaching in a rural school, 
a junior high school, principalship of a con- 
solidated school and the superintendency of 
the public schools of Melvin, Illinois. He has 
served as Secretary to Dean H. L. Smith of 
Indiana University and as Director of Re- 
search and ASsociate Professor of Education 
in the Indiana State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute. He has been Dean of this 
college since 1933, which position he resigns 
for his new work in Missouri. 

Dr. Jones, has in addition to regular duties, performed 
notable services to education in the following capacities: 
editor of ‘“‘The Normal Advance,” a publication for 
teachers colleges; editor of “The Teachers College Jour- 
nal,” member of the Indiana Commission for a Survey of 
the Problem of State Aid to Public Schools, member of 
State High School Testing Commission; director of 
Course of Study work for Indiana. 

His attractive personality, executive ability and inter- 
est in civic affairs are attested by the fact that he has 
been president of his Rotary Club, and president of the 
Wabash Area for the Boy Scouts. During the war he 
was commissioned as ensign in the United States Navy. 
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CATTLE soon became contemptuous of the 
first locomotives, and continued their grazing on 
the tracks, despite clouds of black smoke and 
showers of sparks. THE Story Book or TRAINS 
tells that sometimes a trainman would sit on the 
cowcatcher and shoot dried peas to drive them 
away. Maud and Miska Petersham combine 
picturesque stories and glowing illustrations in 
all sixteen titles of The Story Book Series, mak- 
ing them ideal as supplementary readers in 
Social Studies up to the sixth grade. 


“~~ 
U. §. A. has 40,000 square miles of land where 
not even a goat can graze. 


—_" 

HISTORY has been called “‘Geography in 
motion.”’ Certainly the phrase fits the historic 
upheavals of today. Dr. J. Russet. Smiru’s 
New GEOGRAPHIES bring rich understanding of 
the peoples engaged in these changes—a toler-. 
ance and sympathy that are the foundation of 
international good-will. 


te all 
“PAIN IN THE HEAD’’ is the name 
school-children in the Congo give to arithmetic. 


tt al 
““COMPLETE’’ when used as an adjective 
is defined in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS as, “lacking nothing; entire; 
perfect; full.”” That exactly describes the com- 
plete definitions in this, the dictionary made 
especially for children. Words are defined, not 
in terms of their roots, but in simple language 
every pupil understands. 1729 pictures and 24 
pages of colored maps add visual information. 


ee al 
DON’T wiss this bus! Leadore, Idaho, claims 
the longest school bus route—92 miles. 

~_ 


“¢*BE IT ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.” And there’s no theme that furnishes a 
simpler basis of understanding in Pre-Primer 
and Primer reading than home relationships. 
With big photos of everyday activities and 
simple vocabularies, THE Everypay LIFE 


READERS give this interesting approach. 


“_—_" 
MAY is the only month of the year in which 
no President was born or died. 


WINSTON 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1938 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 13 - August 5 


CALENDAR 
gg Ee ee Monday, registration. 
ee Tuesday, class work begins, 7 a. m. 
July ERE Monday, Independence Day, holiday. 
 — Sao School Administrators’ Conference. 
a Sunday, baccalaureate address, 11 a. m. 
ff eae Friday, class work closes, 4. p. m. 
August 5_____ Friday, commencement exercises, 8. p. m. 


The University of Missouri offers 


A COMPLETE SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


Students who desire to plan a program of summer study will find a wide range of 
opportunities in the following departments: 


Accounting and Statistics English. Philosophy 
Agricultural Chemistry Entomology Physical Education 
Agricultural Economics Field Crops Physics 
Agricultural Engineering French . Physiology 
Anatomy Geography Political Science and 
Animal Husbandry Geology Public Law 
Art, Theory and Practice, Germanic Languages Poultry Husbandry 
and History of Art History * Psychology 
Botany Home Economics Religion 
Chemistry Horticulture Rural Sociology 
Classical Languages and Journalism ‘ Sociology 
Archaeology Mathematics Soils 
Dairy Husbandry Music F Spanish 
Economics and Finance Nursing Veterinary Science 
. Education Pathology, Bacteriology Zoology 
Engineering and Preventive Medicine 


The summer session program will include: 


Class Instruction Recreational Activities Social Functions 
Assemblies Demonstrations Observations 
Seminars Conferences Concerts 
Research Lectures Plays 


Special plans have been made for an extensive program of graduate study. 


A feature of the summer session will be the School Administrators’ Conference, 
July 5 to July 8. Nationally recognized leaders in school administration will come to 
the campus at that time to discuss current problems in school administration. 





For information or catalog, write to 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education Building, Desk 1 
Columbia, Missouri 
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A EDITORIALS /\ 





PUBLIC ENEMIES 
IN OUR OWN RANKS 


A TEACHER who will buy a posi- 
tion is too low down to be ranked 
‘‘No. One’’ in anything even as 
‘‘Public Enemy No. One.’’ Such a 
teacher belongs to that class of ver- 
min which constitutes a very definite 
public enemy. All public service must 
be kept above the plane of graft if 
democracy is to endure and serve its 
members as it should. We know that 
graft does creep into public service, 


not so much as some imagine, but’ 


there is, fortunately a definite popu- 
lar conscience against it, and persons 
tainted with it are sooner or later 
brought to account. But of all public 
service which must be kept free from 
questionable conduct and above sus- 
picion, the public schools are certainly 


the first. 

We have good reason to be proud 
that our educational institutions are 
on the whole clean in this regard, but 
here comes a high class layman, who 
does not let his imagination run away 
with either his reason or his tongue, 
with this information: 

‘*Richard Roe, a very business-like 
pedagog, bearing the reputation of 
being a weak teacher, and not too 
high-class morally, was finding it dif- 
ficult to secure a school. Frequently 
he applied to rural school boards and 
Solicited contracts but met with re- 
peated failures. Some how and in 
some way something was mentioned 
about how very much he stood in need 
of a position as teacher and the cash 





salary that went with the same. He 
rose to the occasion and in a very 
business-like manner suggested that 
under the circumstances he would 
condescend to make it worthwhile in 
a substantial way if the members of 
the board could arrange it so that 
he could secure the contract to teach 
the school. The directors did some 
‘rising to the occasion’ too, and it 
was arranged that Richard Roe 
should teach the school at a remun- 
eration of $85.00 a month for an eight 
months term, and that he should pay 
to each of the three directors the sum 
of $25.00 for their kindness in award- 
ing him the teacher’s contract. 


‘‘Who said something about ‘A . 


Code of Professional Standards and 
Ethics in Missouri?’ ”’ 

When to the above he adds addi- 
tional information to the éffect this is 
only one of several similar cases in his 
county, and that the county superin- 
tendent is convinced that several 
schools have been selling their con- 
tracts, one wonders what we’re com- 
ing to. 

The remedy would seem to lie with 
the citizens of a district. Certainly 
school directors should be men above 
this sort of petty larceny at the ex- 
pense of the character of their own 
and their neighbor’s children. If a 
district happens to be so constituted 
that a majority of its citizens con- 
done or permit such criminality, then 
it should be dissolved as incompetent 
in decency and its territory annexed 
to territory with enough respectable 
folk to counteract this degeneracy. 


pads oles bias | 
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WE HAVE 
MONEY TO LEND 
ad ALL probability there is near 
you a Teachers Credit Union. If 
you are a member of it, as you should 
be, you know all about it. If you are 
not, and you probably are not, you 
should know about it. If you con- 
template borrowing money and can- 
not get it at a bank on an interest 
rate of 8%, your own welfare de- 
mands that you get in touch with 
your nearest Teacher Credit Union. 
It will be glad to lend you the amount 
you need and the service it renders 
you will cost you less than half of 
what a commercial loan company 
(even the best) will charge you. 
Teachers Credit Unions have money 
to lend. If you are a member, a part 
of it is your money. If you have a 
little money to invest here is a good 
place to invest it. If you need to 
borrow money, here is a good place 
to borrow it. 

These commercial companies, tho 
authorized by law and supervised by 
state officials (as the Teachers Credit 
Unions are), charge 242% a month 
which is 30% a year. This means 
that you pay back for each $100 which 
you use twelve months, $130. That 
represents a loss of $30. If you get 
a similar service from a T. C. U. the 
cost will be $12; in some cases less. 
We do not wish to berate the com- 
mercial companies which do a legiti- 
mate business, but teachers who pay 
$30 for anything when they can get 
the same thing from their own or- 
ganization for $12 or less, deserve 
worse than a berating. If they were 
not ‘‘teachers’’ we might pity them 
as being stupid, ignorant, or insane; 
-ut being teachers removes them 
from the realm of pity. 

If you want a loan go to your 
bank and tell your banker that you 
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can get the money from your credit 
organization in case he does not care 
to carry you at an 8% rate. He’ll 
probably be glad to do it. But for 
the sake of your own self-respect do 
not let some glib loan agent talk you 
into paying $30 for what you should 
get for $8 or for $12 at the most. 

Perhaps the ‘‘confidential’’ idea 
featured by the commercial compan- 
ies appeals to you. Well, in the first 
place there’s no sin in borrowing 
money for a good purpose. The best 
people do it. In the second place, 
remember it is not always the one who 
shouts ‘‘I won’t tell’? which can be 
trusted most with secrets. In the 
third place, your private affairs are 
not so important in the eyes of other 
people as you may imagine. Don’t 
let anyone make capital out of your 
timidity, self-consciousness, or in- 
feriority complex. You’re a teacher. 
Therefore you should be self-respect- 
ing. 


PRESIDENT KNOX ANNOUNCES PRO. 


GRAM FOR THE BIG CONVENTION 
AT KANSAS CITY NOV. 16-19 

RESIDENT Wn. F. Knox announces 
that the program of the State Conven- 
tion of the M. §S. T. A. is rapidly tak- 
ing form and that plans for the general 
meetings are practically complete. Presi- 
dent Knox plans to have not more than 
two speakers on any general program 
thus assuring each speaker adequate time 
to develop his theme and also protecting 
those in attendance against programs of 


undue length. 

At least four speakers new to Missouri au- 
diences are scheduled to appear on the gen- 
eral programs. These are Dr. Wm. Lyon 
Phelps, veteran professor of literature at 
Yale and known throughout the country as 
a popular literary critic; Rabbi Hillel Silver 
of Cleveland, Ohio, author and lecturer who 
has attained a wide popularity as a thinker 
and speaker; Dr. Harry F. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary, where he is professor 
of Christian Ethics; and Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Schools for Virginia and 
Chairman of the Legislative Commission of 
the N. E, A, 

President Knox contemplates devoting 
Thursday afternoon to problems of education 
in Missouri discussed by Missourians, 
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Teachers - Artists 


By J. A. Harp 


E all love the works of those masters 

who thought with their hearts and 

wrote what they felt about people 
and life; we honor the great humani- 
iarians, some of whom have given their 
wealth, others their lives for those things 
they felt were right; we marvel at and 
are overawed by the achievements of those 
workers of every age and in every field 
who have been able to dream of perfection 
and to feel keenly the needs of the world. 
The poet feeling the moods of the people 
and finding their needs has sung them a 
song of sympathy, hope, cheer, or joy to 
ring down through the ages. The artist 
has caught a glimpse of life living in man 
and made that life permanent for all to 
see. The workman has taken material that 
to others of his day was but wood and: 
made instruments that were perfection. 
They have done all of these things, because 
they felt more deeply or dreamed more 
keenly than their contemporaries. How 
beautiful are dreaming and feeling when 
they bring’ about results like these that 
gladden the hearts, rest the souls, stir the 
emotions, and please the eye of man— 
making his whole life happier. 


Every teacher, too, has a right to his 
dreams and his feelings. How could they 
live and work with children whose faces 
beam with the beauty they see and the 
joys they feel that are hidden from eyes 
that have lost some degree of hope, with- 
out dreaming? The teacher must feel and 
dream if he is to achieve. Just as the 
poet must dream before the song is born, 
so the teacher, too, must dream and feel 
before his work is done, for without feel- 
ings of desire in some direction how could 
we find a goal toward which to work— 
what force would we borrow to drive us 
from our present place? What power 
could draw to action? 


Dreams and feeling aren’t enough. Sen- 
sitivity to a beautiful situation and all of 
a master’s vivid imagination of its possi- 
bilities aren’t enough for lasting works. 
Hope of the possibility of achievement, not 
in all of the people of the world, but in the 


heart of some one person is needed to 
start activity. Great achievements are al- 
ways characterized by the firm disbelief 
in their possibility by the masses, and just 
as invariably by the great faith of some 
one person. 

Having hope that their dream may be- 
come a reality, what more shall they need 
for the realization and fulfillment. It 
seems that ignorance might blast more 
dreams in the first stages than any other 
factor, so might they not need knowledge 
as a helper in their task? Franz Hals had 
a discerning eye to catch the mood of the 
man in the slouch hat, but a wealth of 
knowledge was necessary in making him 
live on canvas, not just as a passing figure 
but as ‘‘The Man in the Slouch Hat.’’ 
Stradivarius had to have a lot of knowl- 
edge coupled with his feelings and his de- 
sires to turn wood, which another might 
have burned to warm a hut, into a violin 
whose music was to warm the hearts of 
thousands of lovers of musical perfection. © 
I like to think that they aren’t wood at all, 
but crystallized music that gives itself 
completely only to those great artists from 
whose souls they can renew themselves, 
and these artists must join a great deal of 
knowledge with their desire for perfec- 
tion in interpretation before these great in- 
struments can wholly fulfill themselves. 
Beethoven without knowledge might have 
been only the best whistler in a village 
street. Thinking with the heart and dream- 
ing alone are not sufficient; knowledge 
carries ideals step by step closer to becom- 
ing eternal. Knowledge of the materials 
used, knowledge of how to use them is, 
and will always be, a prerequisite to 
worthy creation. 

A dream, hope of fulfillment, knowledge 
—are these enough? The masters knew 
their materials, knew some of their possi- 
bilities, knew what they wished them to be- 
come, had hopes that they might carry 
out their plans and see their dreams be- 
come realities. Did these make a painting 
of life, a Tannhauser Overture, a ‘‘Strad’’? 
No, we fear they did not. Work, work, 
striving after their desires led the masters 
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to find and win their dream’s perfection in 
reality. A sensing that ‘‘the Gods see all 
things’’ leads one to reject all but perfec- 
tion, and it was necessary for them to put 
their souls into their work before perfec- 
tion was possible. 


Teachers too must, if they are to expect 
any degree of worthwhile attainment, add 
to their dreams a mass of knowledge with 
which to guide their feelings, and turn 
their dreams into realities. They must 
know the science of their profession— 
methods, psychology, subject matter; they 
must know what they wish their teaching 
to do to and for the child; most important 
of all they must know the material with 
which they work, the child whom they 
teach. Children are the material which, if 
used correctly, may become their master- 
pieces. This necessary knowledge may 
come from the past or one may be the 
first to have it, but knowledge they must 
have if they are to advance. Just as 
people in every trade and profession must 
constantly draw upon the works and learn- 
ings of the past, teachers must learn what 
is now known about their profession, must 
continually study to learn the best that is 
new, must experiment and test their own 
findings that they may have the knowledge 
of their profession’s science and practices. 
They must do more than that—they must 
study each child they teach to know his 
background, his training, his personality, 
his intelligence, his abilities, difficulties, 
achievements, and they must know how to 
best use these facts about the child to the 
betterment of the child. Tests and measure- 
ments will give a part of this information; 
they must know, observe, and study the 
child to get the rest, but have it they must. 

What does the teacher gain from this 
knowledge? Nothing worthwhile. But if 
they have sympathy for the problems of 
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the child and a desire to see perfection 
realized in him, if they have a dream of 
what he may become, are sensitive to the 
person within the child, have hopes that 
their dream for him may be realized, and 
are willing to work guided by this knowl- 
edge, using it to help to advance him, they 
shall be creators—they have a right to their 
places with the immortals. They shall be 
able to give to the world a gift that will 
repay posterity for their heritage of life, 
beauty, perfection about them, and happi- 
ness, but they must work, for only they can 
carry out their dreams. Others are too 
busy with their own dreams to take time 
for those of the teachers, and perhaps they 
don’t believe it can be done, therefore the 
teacher must either desert his dreams, 
leave them to go to waste, or carry them 
on to fulfillment. 


Finally, teachers need determination. 
Anyone who has seen a child rolling a tire 
along the roads, knows what I mean when 
I say that determination is the hand that 
slaps the slowing hoop of work to new 
momentum. Don’t you imagine every art- 
ist, every master, was discouraged, became 
tired before his masterpiece was done. The 
darkest hour may be just before dawn, but 
sometimes this one hour may be longer 
than all of the rest of the night. Joys, 
pain, need of new knowledge, loss of hope 
contrive to drag or hurl the teacher from 
the path up which he leads the child to 
success, but they dare not deviate one inch 
from the line, because turning ever so 
slightly away only once may make them 
lose sight of where they long to be. 

All of this work is worthwhile because 
the dream realized, no matter what its 
cost, is so much more beautiful in reality 
than in contemplation that we feel repaid 
by the extra, before unrealized, beauty 
alone. 
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Old School Display Recalls Where Grandpa Learned 
to Read 


Contributed to School and Community by 
Marrow Krum. 


ISITORS to the N.E.A. (A.A.S8.A.) 

Convention in Atlantic City had an 

opportunity to see just what handi- 
caps Grandpa had in learning his ‘‘read- 
ing, ’riting and ’rithmetic.’’ They were 
carried back to early school days by the 
‘old school,’? a part of the American 
Seating Company exhibit. 

In general appearance and _ interior 
furnishings, this old school was typical of 
the one-room schools of a half century ago. 
Even the siding used on the exterior was 


made wooden bench, made a century ago 
for use in a Tennessee mountain school. 
Who was to go for water? That impor- 
tant question in every school of that day 
was recalled by the old water bucket and 
tin dipper. On the same bench on which 
this unsanitary thirst quencher stood, there 
was a typical tin wash basin and nearby 
the common towel. A ‘“‘lick and a prom- 
ise’’ from such as these sufficed until 
mother did a more thorough job at home. 
Around the walls of the display, hung 





The Rural School of Fifty Years Ago—Exhibited by the Am. Seating Co. 


taken from a Michigan school built around 
1880 and the wainscoting used on the in- 
terior walls came from one of the oldest 
public buildings in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 

The glaring windows looked in upon a 
setting in which thousands of boys and 
girls learned to read, write and cipher to 
‘‘the tune of a hickory stick.”’ 

In one corner stood the round, unshield- 
ed stove with an iron tea kettle on its 
top. Near it was the splintery wood box, 
a relic of days when fuel had to be car- 
ried in from the wood pile out of doors. 

Up against the back wall stood a hand 


the kerosene lamps which furnished a 
flickering, uncertain light on dark winter 
afternoons and on occasions when the 
folks gathered for the long rehearsed eve- 
ning programs. 

The blackboards fastened up between 
the windows were given a realistic note 
by typical arithmetic and spelling exercises 
and even a few funny drawings done while 
the teacher’s back was turned. 

That dreadful instrument, the school 
bell, which called lagging feet inside from 
play, stood in all its ancient glory on the 
teacher’s desk. This bell was loaned by the 
principal of the Indian Head Mills School 
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of Cordova, Alabama. It was first brought 
to Georgia in 1820 and then to Alabama 
in 1865 by the first settler in Cordova. 
Used there in a log school, it has seen daily 
service ever since and now calls to class 
the great grandson of that first Cordova 
settler. 

Stubborn, stiff boots usually encased the 
school boy’s feet of those early days so 
most schools had a bootjack. The iron boot- 
jack displayed in the ‘‘old school’’ was 
said to be a hundred years old and was 
used in a northern Michigan school up to 
about forty years ago. 

Geography of the United States was 
easier in grandfather’s day because there 
were fewer state capitals to learn. The wall 
map on the ‘‘old school’’ wall was used 
many years after it was out of date by a 
school in Georgia. At the time it was 
printed, a number of territories had not 
been admitted to the Union. 

A teacher and children dressed in cos- 
tumes of fifty years ago gave the exhibit 
a final touch of authenticity. Their cos- 
tumes were designed after a drawing in 
an old school furniture catalog. Regular 
class periods were conducted and the chil- 
dren were dismissed and called back into 
the schoolroom just as if school was actually 
in session. 

These boys and girls who played the 
part of their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers during the convention, sat in desks 
manufactured by the American Seating 
Company about 1885. Such ancient ‘‘seats 
of learning’’ were sharply contrasted with 
the nearby displays of modern, posturally 
correct classroom seating. 
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In reviving this schoolroom of half a 
century ago, there was no thought of be- 
littling those pioneer schools and their 
equipment, said authorities of the Ameri- 
can Seating Company. American educa- 
tion owes much to the trails blazed by 
countless little red schoolhouses. Even 
though a child-conscious generation looks 
aghast at the unsanitary, contagion-spread- 
ing water bucket and common dipper, the 
wash basin and towel, the unshielded stove 
and flickering lights, these were the best 
the times afforded. 


The main intent of the display was to 
bring home to school authorities the rather 
startling fact that one ancient relic of 
those by-gone days still remains to handi- 
cap present day pupils—literally thousands 
of those uncomfortable, unsightly desks 
are still in use. They are the lone survivors 
of the horse and buggy days of education. 
As Dr. Henry Eastman Bennett, posture 
authority for the American Seating Com- 
pany, says, ‘‘they are ox-carts cluttering 
modern educational highways.’’ 


He points out that although the actual 
school building has been tremendously 
improved, much remains to be done in 
utilizing modern seating equipment. 


He anticipates the day when, like the 
stove, wash basin, slate and water bucket, 
obsolete school seating will be relegated to 
history where it belongs. In its place every 
school will have the modern school seat and 
desk built to provide true comfort, posture 
assistance, sight conservation and health 
protection. 





MISS VARNER HONORED 





Mé- Calla E. Varner, Principal of the 
Central High School of St. Joseph, was 
_ presented the award for outstanding ser- 
vice by the Alumni of the Missouri University 
on April 22 at the annual meeting of the 
Northwest Missouri Alumni group. The 
presentation was made by Judge G. L. Zwick, 
and President F. A. Middlebush of the Uni- 
versity was the principal speaker. 

Miss Varner has long been an active and 
constructive member of the M. S. T. A. and 
served for a number of years on its Executive 
Committee, being its Chairman in 1929-80 
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The 76th Annual Meeting of the N. E. A. 


New York City June 26—July 1, 1938 


FTER an absence of twenty-two years 

from America’s metropolis, the Nat- 

tional Education Association takes its 
seventy-sixth annual convention to the 
‘sidewalks of New York.’’ 

Interest in the convention indicates rec- 
ord registration. Thousands of teachers 
will include the convention in their sum- 
mer vacation itineraries or make their 
presence at the convention incidental to 
their attendance at one of the many sum- 
mer schools in New York City and its 
environs. 

Convention plans provide special oppor- 
tunities for tours of New York which 
range from the Sleepy Hollow country of 
Washington Irving to the Statute of Lib- 
erty, most impressive colossus of the new 
world. 

In opportunities for entertainment and 
for contacts with the cultural achievements 
of the world, New York City has no equal. 
Stage and screen, museum and concert 
hall, prize fight arena, night clubs, tower- 
ing skyscrapers, the palaces of radio, 
merchandise marts, cathedrals and uni- 
versities attract city visitors to the total 
of millions every year. 

At the wharves of East and North Rivers 
may be seen any day ships that fly flags 
of many nations. Every foreign country of 
the world is represented in New York City, 
the nationals from some of them being 
numerous enough to exceed the population 
of any but the largest city of the foreign 
state from which they come. Editor John 
Finley of the New York Times says he 
takes a walk every Sunday morning in a 
foreign land without leaving Manhattan. 

The seventy-sixth annual convention will 
devote an entire day to recreational activi- 
ties, and will provide ample occasions for 
brief travel trips between sessions of the 
convention itself. 

The formal sessions will close on Thurs- 
day afternoon at the New York World’s 
Fair ground, where Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will preside at a program featur- 
ing international relations. Ambassadors 
from some of the principal nations of the 


world will participate. This program, held 
under circumstances which will give the 
teachers a preview of one of the greatest 
spectacles which has ever been planned as 
a world’s fair, is being arranged by the 
teachers and other citizens of New York 
City. 

Convention sessions will begin with the 
Sunday evening vesper services at which 
the speaker will be the Reverend Dr. Joseph 
R. Sizoo, who was recently called to Man- 
hattan from one of the most important 
pulpits in Washington, D. C. Sunday 
evening the teachers will be entertained at 
a special concert with the compliments of 
New York City. At an early session, Su- 
perintendent Harold G. Campbell of New 
York City will describe America’s largest 
eity school system, which employs more 
than thirty-two thousand teachers and en- 
rolls a student body considerably in excess 
of one million. 

In line with the general convention 
theme selected by President Caroline S. 
Woodruff, J. Sunter, officer of the National 
Union of Teachers in England, will bring 
to the teachers of the United States greet- 
ings from the educators of his own country. 
E. A. Hardy, officer of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations, will bring 
to the convention a message of goodwill 
from those who are in charge of schools in 
other lands. 

Among convention speakers for whose 
appearance arrangements are completed is 
Leo Wolman of the National Bureau of 
Economie Research, who will speak on 
‘‘Labor and Research.’’ 

What the arts, including music, litera- 
ture, sculpture, contribute to world citizen- 
ship; how science, how recreation influ- 
ences world citizenship are among prom- 
inent convention topics related to the re- 
sponsibility of education in promoting 
goodwill and a cooperative spirit among 
the nations. Pearl Buck, famous author 
of ‘‘The Good Earth’’ will discuss at a 
session devoted to these topics the influ- 
ence of literature on international rela- 
tions. 
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One session of the convention will be de- 
voted to a symposium of organizations in- 
terested in education. At this session Dean 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will preside. Phases of 
childhood education to be emphasized at 
various meetings include individual guid- 
ance, the education of emotions and atti- 
tudes, the adaptation of curriculum and 
methods to the various capacities of chil- 
dren, special projects for the child who is 
physically and mentally handicapped as 
well as for the child who is exceptionally 
gifted. 

Life members of the NEA, whose dues 
have made possible the seven-stcry home 
of the profession, which houses the head- 
quarters staff in Washington, will celebrate 
the tenth annual ‘‘family reunion’’ at the 
Life Membership Dinner on Monday eve- 
ning. 

Education by radio will be a feature of 
this convention, held in the world’s radio 
capital, with the key stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the Co- 
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lumbia Broadcasting System participating 
in demonstrations of various types of edu- 
cational programs on the air. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the effective classroom 
use of such programs. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia will wel- 
come convention visitors, and is making 
extensive preparations for their entertain- 
ment while in the city. He is a principal 
speaker at which is expected to be one of 
the largest sessions of the six-day meeting. 


Headquarters for the convention will be 
maintained at the Pennsylvania Hotel. The 
many hotels in that vicinity, representing 
every type and quality of accommodations, 
will allow the conventioner to adjust his 
expenses to his pocketbook. Although re- 
duced passenger fares to conventions have 
been discontinued since the recent general 
revision of railroad rates, round-trip and 
special excursion tickets may be obtained 
from some points to New York City or to 
some of the Eastern Shore beach resorts. 
Local ticket agents will have such informa- 
tion. 





A MEMORIAL TO JOHN R. KIRK 








This building is to be erected on the campus of the Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College by contributions from the Alumni and 
friends of the College in honor of its president and leader who served 
it for so long as president and teacher, the late John R. Kirk. 
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What is a Modern School* 


Dr. Paul Hanna, Leland Stanford University 


N A PERIOD where change is very, very 

slow, or not at all, the best preparation of 

the children for tomorrow is to go back over 
history and pick out the important episodes, 
put that material in text books and courses 
of study, put children in their seats and have 
them memorize those historic episodes, be- 
cause it is clear that if history shows very 
little change the problems that occurred yes- 
terday will occur tomorrow and solutions that 
were appropriate yesterday will be appropri- 
ate for tomorrow. 

In a period of very rapid and profound 
change, where history is not a straight line 
mathematical projection of the past, it is not 
a safe assumption to say that the problems 
o: their solutions tomorrow will be like 
those of yesterday; so we are under the ob- 
ligation, it seems to me, to make as clear an 
analysis as we can of our particular age and 
period and see if it is a period of profound 
change. If it is can we continue to rely al- 
most exclusively on the historical approach 
in our public schools? In times of great 
emotional and economic change we have to 
use a special approach. My _— grand- 
father lived more like men lived a thousand 
or ten thousand years ago than he lived like 
we live today. As I see the modern school, 
it is in a struggle, and it is a very difficult 
struggle, of trying to make its curriculum 
over so that it will be more fitted or suited 
to the conditions which exist at the time, or 
which may exist tomorrow. 

I wonder how many of you had the ex- 
perience I did in high school? I graduated 
pretty well convinced that it was just my bad 
luck that I had been born into a period when 
all creative thought and effort had stopped. 
The literature I studied, the anthologies I 
read always brought me up to about the be- 
ginning of the century in which I was born. 
The music I studied and sang and played was 
written by musicians who were dead. The 
art work I looked at was all a hundred or a 
thousand years old. The statesmen I studied 
about were always statesmen who were dead, 
the last pages in the history might tell about 
the president who had just gone out of office, 
but very little about him. The senators men- 
tioned were senators that were dead. So I 
came to feel that I was bing unfortunate to 
have been born in this time devoid of creative 
interest. 

The modern curriculum and school must 
help children see that ours is as creative as 
any other period. We have in 150 years pro- 
duced the most profound developments in 
science, but have failed to make a correspond- 
ing improvement in human relations, and in 
the periods ahead, I do not know how many 
centuries or generations it will take, but in 
the period ahead, whether a hundred years or 
a thousand years, these problems must 


*An abbreviation of an address at Springfield, Mo., 
Dec. 8, 1937. 


grasped and worked out in terms of human 
relations and if the schools can get that pic- 
ture across to the youngsters who are going 
through the elementary and secondary schools, 
then 1 will say we have made a great contri- 
bution to the solution of the problems we 
must meet in coming generations. I wish 
Robert Hutchins of Chicago was on hand to 
deal with the problem, or go back to the 
metaphysical essential. I should like to deny 
that the historic is the appropriate approach 
for our day and age. If any of you want 
to take the other view I will be glad to ar- 
gue it out. 

The Second Phase of the Modern School 

Let’s move on to the second phase of the 
modern school. This time we have for con- 
sideration how people learn. We are not 
here concerned with what they learn so much, 
that phase we have been discussing the last 
few minutes, we are now concerned with 
how they learn. Much has been said recently 
about the lack of mastery of children that 
come out of the modern school and I am en- 
tirely in sympathy with that criticism. 

I will start with the oldsters. What is the 
matter with the American people, the old- 
sters? Are they interested in putting pen- 
cil to paper and figuring out whether some of 
these cracked up ideas which have been pro- 


posed in the last ten years are workable. | 


We have great minds to do something about 
social security, but anyone comes along with 
an idea and we accept it without using a 
few arithmetical processes to see if it will 
work. Look what happens to the stock mar- 
ket because people can’t use a few figures. 
We can’t even keep our check books bal- 
anced, those that have check books, have a 
terrible time of it. Look at it from a literary 
standpoint: the high school has supposedly 
contributed a taste for Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton to our students. Once you have gotten out 
of school how many of you calmly and vol- 
untarily pick up such literature and read it 
again? Some do but they are the exception. 
Go to the news stands and ask what kind of 
literature is being sold. The bulk of it is 
yellow journals and the cheapest fiction. A 
publisher thinks he has made a fortune when 
he sells 10,000 copies of a book, and when he 
sells 5,000 of a non-fiction publication he has 
done something to write home about. What 
is 5,000 or 10,000, even if ten people read 
each volume? 


Where is the controversy about the thing 
we are attempting to do in the secondary and 
elementary schools, which are in question? I 
don’t see much to brag about in social condi- 
tions. All of us, I am sure, regardless of our 
points of view on how we learn, are agreed 
on one thing: we want people who are more 
intelligent and more automatically accurate in 
spelling, in reading, in arithmetic, place loca- 
tion, historical fact, ete. I do not know any- 
body who denies that, but here is the crux of 
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the matter, we do not agree on how we could 
get that mastery. 

The traditional school put almost its sole 
emphasis on drill and exercise on the as- 
sumption that if you exercised the memory a 
sufficient number of times it automatically 
followed that exercise, and the same very 
likely with the elements of mind and under- 
standing. If you could teach Johnnie to re- 
peat 500 times a grammatical construction 
he would automatically use it thereafter. You 
have heard children practicing over and over 
combinations, and then go out on the play- 
ground and make the same mistake they made 
previously, as though they had had no drilling 
whatever. There is something lacking in the 
school that depends almost exclusively on 
repetition, drill, practice, as the sole goal for 
learning. 

Psychologists have given us at least one 
additional approach, and that is in terms of 

urpose or interest. The purpose or interest 
Ses a direct bearing on the learner’s mas- 
tery. And I am sure out of your own ex- 
perience you can validate this maxim, that 
those things in which you personally are 
keenly and deeply interested are the things 
in which you put forth the most energy and 
those are the things you master, and if you 
as an individual see no reason for doing a 
particular job, if you have no reason or pur- 
pose in doing it, you do everything you can 
to avoid doing that particular thing. In other 
words, interest and effort go along together, 
hand in hand. 

You have seen a child in your own home, or 
in your own classroom, who becomes inter- 
ested in a snake, or frog, or an electric motor, 
or becomes interested in following through a 
particular character in history; he will deny 
himself all sorts of other childish pleasures 
and will hold himself to that task with a 
fidelity that is delightful. A crude illustra- 
tion: the cat doesn’t catch a mouse merely 
because he has practiced it, but the desire for 
the mouse is inside the cat before the cat 
catches the mouse. 

Now the law of manifesting interest: Many 
people think that interest is something in- 
born in the child; believe there is a pattern 
in each child, a pattern of interest and per- 
sonality, which will develop, without parents 
and homes or teachers interfering, and blos- 
som into a beautiful flower. We do not be- 
lieve that any more. We know now the 
child’s interests and personality is more the 
result of environment,—his parents, what con- 
versation he hears at the dinner table, etc. 
Interest is the result of living in a particu- 
lar kind of environment. The child who lives 
with ox carts is interested in nothing but 
oxen, he is not interested in automobiles. The 
child who lives with automobiles is not in- 
terested in oxen. One who knows nothing 
about skyscrapers is not interested in sky 
scrapers. Interest is something that is moti- 
vated. It depends on what you, the parents 
and teachers, do about it. Now if you do 
not find in the child the interests which will 
help to proper growth, then you have the 
obligation of bringing or taking that child 
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to the kind of situation which will arouse 
proper interest and purpose, and once you 
have established that psychological readiness, 
of wanting to do something, then you have 
solved a good deal of the resistance which you 
have to overcome in learning, so the modern 
school then is very conscious of the relation- 
ship of purpose and interest to the result that 
you get out of exercise. 

Nor can you state that the modern school 
does not need any drill or practice? Just 
being interested in something does not fix 
necessarily the required skill or techniques or 
facts necessary to carry through that interest 
or purpose, that is clear, isn’t it? But the 
number of times you have to exercise to fix 
that fact you want and, as I have said, more 
important, the quality of the persistence of 
that fact, are far more effectively gotten by 
modern methods in modern pm A where we 
give some attention to some of these other 
psychological reasons and rules other than 
mere practice and exercise. 

Emphasis on Democratic Way of Life? 

Let us turn now to the third consideration 
of the modern school: This third consideration 
I do not think is a new one, I think it is com- 
ing to the fore again, and that is the emphasis 
on the democratic way of life. I presume 
all of you know what I mean when I say 
“Democratic way of life.’”’ I will illustrate 
and you can go on and add to the list as 
many as you care to. I will just suggest 
what seems to me to be some of the aims 
-_ aspirations of democracy. Here are a 
ew: 

In the first place, each and every individ- 
ual in a democracy is considered of equal 
moral worth—notice how I phrase that, con- 
sidered of equal moral worth—and that no 
individual can exploit another for his own 
personal gain. This has always been one 
of the corner stones of American thinking. 
That every man is entitled to the fruits of 
his labor, and to work for his own better- 
ment in whatever way he sees fit. I grant 
you Americans have been denied this in a 
great many instances, but it has always been 
one of our aims. 

The second one: That man himself is subject 
to continual improvement. We do not hold 
the human being as fixed and final in our 
democracy, we assume that he will go on 
continually improving and moving for the 
better. 

Another is that our natural resources, our 
vast and tremendous natural resources, were 
placed here not for the exploitation of the 
few but for the use of all of us who con- 
stitute this democracy. 

Benjamin Franklin was asked by many 
people of the old country whether they should 
come to America to make their fortune, and 
he became so tired of hand writing those an- 
swers to people in the old country that he 
finally wrote a letter which was published in 
most of the European newspapers. The let- 
ter was in brief this: 

“If you come to America hoping to ex- 
ploit your fellowman, hoping to be a hog (and 
he used that “hog” as stated) then don’t put 
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your feet and snoot into this American 
trough. (So said Benjamin Franklin). How- 
ever, if it is your hope and ambition to come 
to this country of ours and make a contribu- 
tion to your fellowman, to give more than 
you receive, if that is the objective with which 
you come, then you will be welcome to 
America.” 

Another one is education. In any other 
form of government education is not as es- 
sential as in a democracy. Why? A democ- 
racy assumes that all those who are part of 
the democracy shall take part in the shap- 
ing of policy, and how can we take part in 
shaping policy and determining direction un- 
less we have a high level of enlightenment. 
In our democracy, education, universal educa- 
tion, has been one of the corner stones and 
fundamentals. 

I grant you immediately that there are 
powerful forces attempting to deny this prin- 
ciple of American democracy. There are a 
number of tenets being preached; some try- 
ing to cut out secondary education; some ad- 
vocating charging secondary students tuition; 
others would allow no secondary education to 
those youngsters who cannot go to college, or 
if not immediately able to go to college. 
Others say lets reduce the number of school 
days, lets cut here and cut there. It is a very 
direct attack on this fundamental principle 
of American democracy, for unless we have 
enlightened citizens democracy as a way of 
life is impossible. 

The last one of these I shall discuss—is 
that democracy itself is a method by which 
we can change, continually, easily, peaceably 
change; not the violent disruptive kind of 
change that has become so universal in our 
contemporary world by other forms, but 
where all of the people share in the demo- 
cratic cha in saying what change we shall 
have, how far we shall go and in what di- 
rection, etc. Democracy is a means of con- 
tinual, easy, peaceable change. 

Now to get back to the characteristics of 
the modern school: It seems now that the 
modern school, elementary and secondary, is 
struggling to—notice the wording of this— 
ie gay | to revitalize the means of educa- 
tion in American democracy. Not to give 
lip service but to revitalize them, and it is 
doing this in two ways: First, by dealing 
with the content of American democracy and 
its problems. Problems of the new machine, 
new science, new chemistry; its impact on 
social, economic and political problems; in- 
creased crime, increased divorce, law-break- 
ing in mass, increased insanity, increased in- 
security, increased international strife. To 
study these problems in the elementary and 
secondary school directly, not by a side at- 
tack-but directly to approach these prob- 
lems and to show causes, show the welter of 
problems that are important, and then to 
put one’s teeth into the matter of shaping the 
next years in terms of these fundamental 
American principles of democracy. 

Now no one knows any more than I, un- 
less it may be the teacher, how difficult a 
task that is. The content of the school itself 
as a whole we wish to include in it, in your 


dealing with the problems of democracy, and 
always testing the solutions in terms of these 
fundamental aims and aspirations. 

And there is another way in which the 
modern school is demanding improvement, 
which is in terms of methodology. Can’t 
you see a clear relationship between that 
arbitrary, assertive teacher who stands 
in front of the room and assigns pages and 
gives examinations, grades and checks and 
returns, tells the child when to stand and 
turn, sit down, speak and keep still, and the 
kind of culture which kow-tows to dictator- 
ship, to supreme authority. It seems there 
is a clear relationship between the way we 
handle children in the class room and heme 
and the expectations you have for yourself in 
citizenship under American democracy. I 
you believe in absolute authority for the 
child then you will continue to treat children 
in the school and home as the law’s repre- 
sentative in a dictatorial concept. But if 
you believe there may be more than one 
answer to most human relationships, if you 
believe the child will want to continue to 
grow, to decide for himself as an American 
citizen, that he grows into, that doesn’t blos- 
som into it when he graduates from high 
school, that he has to grow into it, if you 
believe it, then you will help to set situations 
in which the child participates with you in 
the home and class room to make decisions. 
Let them make mistakes once in a while be- 
cause that is the best way to learn how to 
deal with important problems. 

It seems to me, in summing up, that the 
modern school is a part, a sector of modern 
life itself. It is not an ivied tower, a cloister, 
a monastery in which we put children for 
twelve years. The modern elementary and 
secondary school is the place where you gath- 
er in the facts concerning the community life 
and you break them down and study them; 
go into the problems prevailing in the home 
of the child, the community relations, and 
deal with them in the school, thrash them out, 
so that each child in each community will go 
out of school, not as out of a cloistered in- 
stitution but with training which will help 
them to live better the lives they are living 
hourly and daily in the school and commun- 
ity. It is a part of life. 

In the second place, the modern school is 
for all of the children rather than a selected 
few. We are approaching the time when 
all of our school age population will be in 
school and I am sure it is obvious to all of 
you that that very greatly changes the ob- 
jectives and obligations of the school, if the 
school is primarily a training ground, that 
prevailed in the days of my great grandfath- 
er. If the school is to make better home- 
makers, better clerks, better firemen, better 
farmers, if it is to make better citizens, no 
matter what the walk of life, then you add 
to the obligation of the school something that 
was not there when our American school sys- 
tem was established a generation or two ago. 

In the third place, it seems to me that the 
modern school is a small democracy in whch 
society can provide, well ‘supervised, those 

Cont’d on page 217 
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Music in the Rural Schools 


By Margaret Dresslaer 


N THE LANGUAGE of Carlyle, “Music is 

the speech of the angels.” While this is 

not literally true, it does emphasize the dif- 
ference between music and unharmonious 
sounds. Music might be said to be a com- 
bination of sounds that are pleasant to the 
ear. The song of a bird is music the same 
as are the fine strains of the violin. At any 
rate, it is definitely acclaimed that music is 
an art. The nature of the art of music is 
more delicate than any other art. The com- 
poser of music has only tones with which to 
work,—tones, which are flexible, and which, 
if not interpreted as was intended by the 
composer, convey an entirely different mean- 
ing. All other artists have a definite mate- 
rial with which to work and their product 
conveys their thoughts and ideals through 
the ages. 

The three essentials of life are known to 
be food, clothing, and shelter. The fourth 
Tias beep seid to be music. I like to think 
of music in that light. Who can deny that 
life is made richer and enjoyment of the finer 
things of life fuller by giving some time to 
music, 

If music is so essential, why deny the child 
in the rural school its benefits? Every par- 
ent is watchful of the child’s needs in re- 
spect to food, clothing, and shelter, and works 
diligently to fulfill these needs. Yet, I am 
afraid that the finer things of life are sadly 
neglected. Whether this be the fault of the 
parent, teacher, or school curriculum, I can- 
not say. I believe that these three agencies 
could work hand in hand to make amends for 
the follies of the past. 

Music is not new. Even the primitive tribes 
had their music in one form or another. They, 
of course, knew nothing of key, and their 
music was not in keeping with modern har- 
mony, but, nevertheless, they expressed their 
ideas and feelings in terms of music. The 
Greeks made* decided advances in music as 
a means of heightening the effects of their 
poetry. The lyre, sacred to their God, Apollo, 
was their favorite instrument. The Romans 
borrowed their music from the Greeks, but 
wishing to add a more warlike effect, intro- 
duced the trumpet and the tuba. 

While the Greeks and Romans were de- 
veloping music to express their ideas, far to 
the east of them music of a different sort 
was growing up. This was the music of the 
Hebrews which they used to accompany their 
Psalms. Folk songs grew up to satisfy the 
love for music which is inborn in human na- 
ture. Up to this time no satisfactory sys- 
tem of musical notation had been invented, 
and it was not until the close of the ninth 
century that any principles of harmony were 
compiled and disclosed. 

Gradually, music advanced until it reached 
a stage which we call modern music. The 
credit for the development of the principles 
of harmony cannot be given to any one coun- 
try, for many countries have contributed to 
it. Germany probably holds a supremacy in 


the musical world which is verified by nam- 
ing her composers—Bach, Handel, Hayden, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schuman, Schu- 
bert, Mendelsshon, Liszt, Wagner and Brahms. 
Italy’s chief contributions have been made in 
the field of opera from such producers as 
Rossini and Verdi. France, too, contributed 
to the opera tnrough the work of Gounod and 
others. These three are the chief musical 
countries, but we must not forget that cer- 
tain contributions have been made by Eng- 
land, Poland, Russia and other countries. The 
music of the United States has lacked orig- 
inality with the exception of the negro folk 
songs and Indian chants. These, however, 
are not typical of American life today. One 
American whose name far outshines all others 
is MacDowell who died before he reached the 
height of his powers. We conclude then that 
music is no newer than the other subjects 
that are taught in the rural schools. 
Objectives of Music in Rural School 

The three main objectives in teaching mu- 
sic in the rural school are: (1) to make the 
child happier and more sensitive to beauty 
and to enable him to adjust himself more 
sympathetically to his environment; (2) to 
discover the capacities and interests of the 
child in which he will find himself musically; 
(3) to guide the child in his ultimate rela- 
tionship with music. To obtain these objec- 
tives a child should be: (1) given the use 
of his singing voice and pleasure in its-use; 
(2) be taught a repertory of songs related to 
the interests and experiences of the child; 
(3) his rhythmic sense should be developed; 
(4) he should be developed into a good lis- 
tener to appreciate good music; (5) his 
growth and independence in music skills 
should be developed in accordance with the 
various levels of capacity. Then music 
should be integrated with other school sub- 
jects and activities, and related with the 
child’s life in his home and community. 

Rural schools may be thought of in two 
classes: those in which music has found a 
place, and those in which music has been in- 
troduced for the first time. Where music 
has become a daily part of the established 
schedule the teacher may easily find its place, 
but where it is being introduced for the first 
time it is advisable for the teacher to go 
forward gradually. This will take time and 
too much progress should not be expected. 
If the pupils show an attitude of interest and 
joy, and if they improve in their ability to 
learn songs — and accurately, and to 
sing them with good taste, the teacher may 
feel that their progress is satisfactory. 

One Way to Teach ‘ 

One of the best ways to teach music, es- 
pecially, to pupils who have had little train- 
ing in music, is the rote plan. It contributes 
directly te ear training. It emphasizes the 
appreciation of music and memorization. 

The following outline of steps is the plan 
I use for teaching rote songs: 

1. The teacher sings the songs as beau- 
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tifully as she can and discusses the words 
so that all pupils understand. 

2. The teacher sings the entire song again. 

3. Teacher sings first phrase; children imi- 
tate. 

4. Teacher sings second phrase; children 
imitate. 

5. Teacher join two phrases; children imi- 
tate. 

6. Remaining phrases learned in similar 
manner, 

7. Teacher sings entire stanza to get new 
idea of the whole combined. 

8. Children sing entire stanza. 

9. Remaining stanza should be taught in 
similar manner. 

10. Accompaniment added if instrument is 
available. 

The teacher should always encourage the 
children to sing their songs at home for their 
parents and friends and to carry their music 
into their life activities both in and out of 
school, 

When a child enters school he thinks of 
music as something that he likes to hear but 
cannot do. He has, of course, unless he is 
especially talented not learned to control his 
voice so that he can carry a tune. However, 
it is a pleasure to him to try to sing and 
to listen to singing and music and he should 
not be deprived of the privilege. Children 
should be given the opportunity to listen 
quietly to many different compositions. 

The Rhythm Band 

Ere long through the leadership of their 
teacher they will begin to notice the differ- 
ence in the rhythm. They will learn that 
some pieces make them feel like marching, 
others suggest galloping, or running, and oth- 
ers the swaying motion, as in the waltz. At 
this time a rhythm band may be started. By 
its organization the joy and stimulus of ac- 
tive participation is made possible for the 
pupils. There should be no age limit for 
participation in the band but the pupils 
should be allowed to take part as long as 
they seem to enjoy it. The instruments 
should be proportioned according to the num- 
ber of children who desire to take part. 

The rhythm band is an attractive addition 
to any school program. Uniforms add great- 
ly to the appearance of the band and to the 
self-confidence of the players. These uni- 
forms need not be expensive. Display, how- 
ever, should not be stressed to the extent that 
the educational value of the band is neglected. 
The common instruments for use in the 
rhythm band are: rhvthm sticks, triangle, 
tambourine, wood blocks, cymbals, castanet, 
drum, bells, and jingle clogs. Let the pu- 
pils develop their taste by helping to choose 
the fitness of the instruments for certain 
parts of the composition. 

Attempts to cure the non-singers should be 
made from the first. Singing should always 
be considered as a pleasure. Many oppor- 
tunities for individual singing or singing in 
small groups should be afforded, 

} Music Appreciation 

Music in the school should be more than an 

acquaintance with a number of songs, infor- 


mation regarding music and its composers, 
and skills in singing and reading music. Its 
real objective is the development of joy in 
music which will enrich our lives, in other 
words, Music Appreciation. Music Apprecia- 
tion is not a thing to be imparted. It is an 
outgrowth of the student’s tastes, attitudes, 
interests, and efforts. The teacher can only 
try to create a situation favorable to such 
development. This situation can best be 
brought about by the manner of approach 





Taneyville Rural Rhythm Band of Taney County— 
Teacher Mrs. Anna Lee Burns. The Band won an audi- 
tion over KWTO and ranked first in the County Amateur 
Contest. 


in teaching a music lesson. Every music les- 
son should be a lesson in music appreciation. 
The simplest approach to music appreciation 
is through the songs which the pupils sing. 
It should be impressed upon the pupils that 
the songs should be sung with utmost beauty 
and expressiveness. The singer should know 
something of the situation out of which the 
song came. The subject of the song may 
be discussed and correlated with the inter- 
ests and experiences of the child. Unfamiliar 
words should be clarified. The song may 
then be presented by the rote method. 

One of the most important steps in the 
development of music appreciation is train- 
ing in listening to music. Every possible op- 
portunity should be given the pupils to listen 
to performances of music. hese may be 
made by their classmates, people of the com- 
munity, neighborhood concerts, and phono- 
graph records. Nearly every community in- 
cludes someone who has studied music who 
would be pleased to come to the school and 
play for the pupils. This will prove interest- 
ing to the child and contribute to his cul- 
tural development. Children should be en- 
couraged to listen to good music over the 
radio, 

The phonograph is perhaps better than the 
radio to provide opportunities to listen to good 
music. A certain selection may be presented 
as often as desired and when desired. In 
listening to music talking and explanation 
should be reduced to a minimum and listen- 
ing ' eso be made the major interest of the 
child. 

‘What outcomes may we expect from a 
course of music in the rural school? Are we 
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deeply concerned with adding to the number 
of professional musicians? Or do we desire 
to use music as a means of elevating the 
lives of our pupils and developing their finer 
emotional moods and experiences? [I think 
we are concerned with the latter. We hope 
to develop the desire to sing within the pu- 
pils so that they will enjoy singing beau- 
tiful music both by themselves and with their 
families and friends. We hope to acquaint 
the pupils with good music, and to develop 
their ability to discriminate between music 


which is elevating and that which is vulgar or 
trivial, and to prefer the former. 

Music should make the pupil’s understand- 
ing broader. The child should be led to see 
that music is expressive of life’s situations. 
If we let music give the child a larger, finer, 
richer intake and outlet to his life, we should 
not be disappointed in our accomplishments. 
In no way can the school and community be 
drawn together in closer cultural contact than 
by the influence of good music, 





A Classroom Teacher Ruminates 
By Adaline Hull 


N ENGLISH teacher into whose class I 

wandered some years ago asked her class 

to think of.a verb requiring two objects. 
No one answered the question and the matter 
passed without further discussion. Now, 
don’t know just what the instructor had in 
mind, but since that day the verb has come 
to me with some emphasis. Surely every 
conscientious teacher knows that the verb to 
teach requires, no, demands, two objects! 
Who can teach subject-matter without first 
teaching boys and girls? And how puzzling 
is the first object of this complex verb to 
teach! ; 

In pursuing this interesting and difficult 
task of instructing the next generation during 
the past several years, I have been brought 
up sharply by changing tendencies in student- 
philosophy. I have stopped to examine my 
own outlook to see if the change is in my 
reactions and responses rather than in the 
thinking of the students, and I have dis- 
cussed the matter with fellow teachers. We 
have found our observation similar. 

I do not decry modern youth. I do not 
believe that the world is going to the dogs, 
nor am I old enough to want everything as 
it was in my hey-day when I saw the world 
through the eyes of rising womanhood. I am 
merely noting some observations of changes 
which, along with many for the good, are 
certainly not encouraging. And I am pon- 
dering to find the reason behind these strange 
tendencies to the not-so-good. 

Wherein fifteen years or less ago forty-five 
minutes seemed ample time in which to ex- 
pect ten why? and how? questions to be an- 
swered, to-day two-thirds of the class will be 
struggling with number four. Have we over- 
used these time-saving, definite objective tests 
to the extent that systematic thinking has be- 
come drudgery too deadly for our present 
high school youth? “Give us a completion or 
true-false test, Miss Jones, and we can pass 
it,” is the answer we get when we return a 
set of failing Why? and How? test papers. 

Wherein students could be expected to com- 
plete the required work for four ordinary high 
school subjects each year by the beginning 
of the final examination period, to-day I find 
an increasing number who beg to be allowed 
until Saturday, another evening, or an addi- 
tional period to bring in notebooks, contracts, 


book reports, and the like. Are we allowing 
too much or too varied outside activity to each 
student, thereby straining his nervous system 
to keep up? Or are we so over-burdened our- 
selves with the many duties which befall 
teachers everywhere that we are somewhat too 
sympathetic with the stragglers? 

Who hasn’t noticed within the past several 
years a growing habit of thought among high 
school students which seems little short of 
condescension to their teachers. John, who 
has a good voice, comes out to music (with- 
out special prodding) only when John feels 
like it. Teacher must be very grateful to 
John for giving her his time. The same at- 
titude is found in athletics and somewhat less 
brazenly in classroom. A student feels so 
good over one superior grade, he feels called 
upon to slide along for two weeks on his rep- 
utation. He willingly points it out when 
he is called up to examine his class standing 
for the session. Time was when students be- 
lieved that they went to school to be instruct- 
ed, that they must conform to the standards 
set by the school or else --------------. The 
minority tried the bluff. Have we made high 
school education a farce by giving grades? 
Have we showed on our faces our relief when 
assignments were handed in? Have we taken 
an easy-going attitude toward our teaching 
in which we would rather let the pupil slip 
by than take the nervous energy required to 
see that he brought up the work? Or have 
we been trying to keep our jobs in face of 
influential prominent citizens whose children 
we passed just “because?” Or have we thought 
our high school students too young and care- 
free to see through our process of thinking 
and teaching? Maybe they have caught up 
with us in our foibles! 

In the past I have watched boys and girls 
in study hall pondering through some lesson, 
which they did not like or could see no use 
for, just because it was their responsibility. 
Probably they were not successful in it, but 
the effort was there, and possibly getting it 
meant more time for something which was 
liked. To-day? Ten minutes of distasteful 
subject, the chin sets, the book goes Bam! 
into the desk while the lips unmistakably form 
such as “What the !” Woe is me that I 
can read lips! No it is not the school’s rough- 
neck; it is as apt to be his gentle sister. There 
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seems to be no particularly well-liked lesson 
to take the place of the hated one. Finger 
nails need cleaning, however, and fountain 
pens are great playthings. Then there is al- 
ways “being excused.” And, incidentally, these 
processes do not interrupt the thought of 
some pleasant happening of last evening or 
of some anticipated interscholastic contest. 
Of course, too, some alibi must be thought up 
for not having the lesson in question. All 
this requires considerable thought and more 
than likely will take all except the last five 
minutes of the study period, which must, of 
course, be spent in noting the page and gen- 
eral import of the next lesson. That seems to 
be enough. So we have a picture of the time- 
waster who will soon include two-thirds of 
our student-body. And these pupils receive 
average and inferior grades, rarely enough 
failing grades to keep them from receiving a 
diploma in four years. Are we trying to be 
the student’s friend and pal with a weather 
eye on keeping our own youth by refusing 
to become task-masterish or dignified? Is 
that why more and more of our pupils fail to 
take their work seriously? Have we let aca- 
demic education mean a relatively safe loafing 
place for youths too immature to work? 

Wherein ten years ago the students got hold 
of tales of romance, adventure or evil by word 
of mouth or pamphlet at remote corners of the 
school yard at noon hour, to-day their young- 
er brothers and sisters stealthily snatch choice 
bits from concealed pulp literature in time of 
school. It takes a teacher with a hawk-eye 
to catch them with the goods, but everyone on 
the streets can tell you with a “Tsch! Tsch!” 
that it is going on. And it is. Just try to 
get a pupil interested in clean, educational 
book report literature after he has tasted 
“pulp.” It is too bad that unwholesome lit- 
erature doesn’t have a hang-over or tell-tale 
nausea or some other tangible, immediate, and 
unpleasant result. It would be easier to meet 
as an increasing bad influence to our high 
school students. Discrimination has never 
been a virtue of the adolescent. Have we then 
put too much money into the hands of our 
youth to buy such literature? Or does he 
like it so well that he will buy it while true 
needs go unfulfilled. (Perhaps this accounts 
for his general] failure to have pencil and pa- 
per on hand!) At any rate, if he is spending 
his few cents on such literature, then is it 
our task to see that the presses which publish 
it are censored? Or with the frankness of 
this age in which we live and its prerogatives 
of living in to-day for to-day, do we pos- 
sibly need to allow more present day realistic 
literature in our schoo] libraries? 

In the twenties, especially the earlier ones, 
a high school girl chose her best friend from 
among those families with whom her par- 
ents associated. The boy selected his pal 
with an eye to common interests. To-day I 
have seen numerous fine friends abruptly dis- 
continued for the present, at least, because 
a parent of one objected to her daughter’s 
doing this or that which the gang wanted to 
do. “We are a gang with the same pursuits 
of pleasure and the same line of speech,” 
seems to be the thing right now. Have we left 


the impression, then, upon our youth that the 
only purpose a friend can have is to be a 
jolly good fellow? That we are congenial 
with any old person as long as he can go the 
pace of the gang? And the gang sticks to- 
gether! Oh, yes! Just try to get necessary 
information from one of the gang if the safe- 
ty of another is involved! Pity the poor soul 
who feels it his citizen’s duty to report mis- 
demeanor! Have we been teaching good citi- 
zenship since the first grade for naught? 
Have we failed to realize and take advantage 
of the fact that the gang might be turned, 
as it has been by some, into a fine influence, a 
sort of school leadership? 

Wherein a girl was glad to have a chance 
to go to school and would therefore wear 
whatever was on hand in order to come, to- 
day our high school seems to be a place in 
which the student believes she should be 
dressed, not in her best or most suitable, but 
in the style and quality of the daughter of 
the most affluent citizen of the district. The 
attitude is not wholly feminine either. To 
wear a pair of overalls to school is to labor 
under an appalling inferiority complex the 
day long. And this in a rural community 
where demon prevails everywhere even on 
Sunday! No doubt this dressiness is a familiar 
subject to parents since time began. My point 
is that it is now considered sufficient cause for 
quitting school in the middle of the term or 
for not attending high school at all. Have 
we as teachers, in the past, ee = em | 
favored the well-dressed boy or girl wit 
more smiles and more choice parts in the 
year’s activities? Have we failed to point- 
out the premium on good grooming? Or do 
the students in their immaturity believe that 
clothes is the secret to popularity among the 
student body? 

Ten or fifteen years ago, a boy was grad- 
uated from high school with ideas about get- 
ting himself a nice clean job somewhere, if 
he did not plan to go to college. A great deal 
of emphasis was placed on cleanness of the 
job even then. Soon he discovered that many 
were called and few chosen, so he settled 
down to whatever job presented itself, be- 
came a voter, and eventually started his fam- 
ily. Today our youth is graduated with the 
same inherent distaste for dirty jobs, in fact 
all jobs which require manual labor. His par- 
ents try vainly to get him to do the odd jobs 
around the house and premises that have sud- 
denly grown irksome to his elders. He does 
them with much protest and more procrasti- 
nation. They offend his young ego. Even- 
tually he stays away from home most of the 
day and until midnight to get out of these 
lackey jobs. What is he doing instead? Find- 
ing himself with idle hands and an idle mind, 
bored into insanity with nothing to anticipate 
and little to do. At twenty-one he is a voter. 
Yes. A valuable promising citizen? Maybe. 
Why has he not found some kind of job for 
himself? They say there are no jobs of the 
kind he dreams. The government camps for 
such boys as he fills the need somewhat, but 
still we find drifters who cannot or will not 
abide by the regulations there. On they go. 
They are not always sons of the tinker or 
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loafer. They are representative of many 
classes. Why can he not find some kind of 


employment? Because men of sixty no longer 
give up their jobs? Because women are fill- 
ing many positions formerly held by men? 
Or because we have failed to instill into our 
high school youths the sense of pride and re- 
sponsibility which makes him know that vot- 
ing age or graduation from college should 
find him self-supporting. Have we allowed 
agencies to present idleness with a rose- 
colored aura and put a premium on the man 
who can get a living for nothing? Or is our 
educational system turning boys out too young 
for man’s estate which is expected of them 
upon graduation? Do we need more years 
of free public education? Or have we sold 
him the habit of believing that he is very 
important and that we are (or someone else 
is) predestined to see him through in spite 
of everything? Have we failed to develop in 
him the initiative which will help him find 
his niche? 

Time was when the deity was mentioned 
with a certain mark of respect. Today it 
is the favorite by-word of many a girl and 
boy out from under the parental eye who 
would never think of uttering such a phrase 
at home. Is the school and its administra- 
tors capable of demanding less respect than 
parents in the home? To many, a place of 
worship has become a meeting place. It has 
always been to some extent. Today it seems 
to be considered such without benefit of bared 
head or becoming voice and deportment. 
Have we reflected so little reverence in our 
teaching that our students see no need of it? 
Only a few of our students remember to say 
“How do you do,” or similar greeting to the 
older persons of the community. A gay “Hi, 
ya!” seems sufficient for all alike. Have we 
taught newness to such an extent that the 
old and all that goes with it is unworthy of 
our especial respect? 

Love is passion and marriage convenience. 
Death is a thing to be flirted with and new 
life something to dread or joke ahout. This 
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is so with two-thirds of our student body, 
conforming as they are want or think they 
have to (which I believe is so in many, many 
cases) to a sort of standard set by somebody 
somewhere sometime for acceptable high 
school philosophy. Have we, then, presented 
life to them in such a strange manner? Have 
we pointed out in our literature such crude 
elemental interpretations of culture. Or do 
we, along with the times, believe in our hearts 
that culture is a thing to be put off in the 
face of more exciting things or left for the 
aged and frail? Have they seen through us? 

Do the ways our high school students think 
and behave at home and abroad reflect what 
we have tried to teach them? They have 
been repeatedly dubbed as thoughtless. They 
are often excused for doing things which no 
straight-thinking person, old or young, would 
ever do when sober, on the grounds that they 
were just thoughtless. Is our high school sys- 
tem based upon the premise that thoughtless- 
ness is the accepted, irremediable habit of 
high school students? 

Maybe we as teachers and parents are off 
on the wrong track. Perhaps we have swung 
too far to the right in our effort to socialize 
our teaching and guidance, to allow our youth 
self-expression, to cater to the individual 
needs and idiosyncrasies, to educate for de- 
mocracy, to do away with the old school mas- 
ter and stern parent idea by reasoning in- 
stead of commanding or demanding? May- 
be we have failed in taking what was good 
out of the old and combining it with the 
practical from the new? Maybe we have as- 
sumed that along with the high schoo] youth’s 
hunger for life and easy grasp of knowledge 
goes the discriminating taste and sound judg- 
ment of adulthood. Is it therein we have 
erred? For surely, we are not wholly satis- 
fied with our results! 


Or is our teaching like the water on the 
proverbial duck’s back against the feathers 
of our boy’s and girl’s environment? Per- 
haps we need only give it time to soak in! 





UNDAMENTALLY, the differentials in opportunity that now exist are to 
a considerable extent due to a drainage of wealth from all parts of the 
country into the towns and cities and particularly into the great metropol- 
itan areas. Part of that drainage takes place as a result of mitigration. Many 
of the people who migrate have reached retirement age with substantial means ; 
still more are in the age groups of greatest productivity. One of the great 
causes of the relative poverty of rural regions is the fact that, under present 
circumstances, future city people are fed and taught largely at the expense 


of the farmer. 


—Report of President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
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An Example of Good Local Publicity 


The following clipped from a Nevada newspaper represents a type of local publicity 


which deserves consideration by all school people who have as a part of 


their re- 


sponsibility the obligation to see that their public is correctly informed on the ques- 


tion of local school finances. 


It’s succinct statement of pertinent facts, its attractive 


form and its readability commend it as an example which can be profitably adapted 


to most school districts in the State. 


Superintendent Vineyard shares the modesty all 


too common among schoolmen who are doing many things that should be publicized for 
the purpose of serving as suggestions to others, and we are indebted to Dr. Chas. A. 


Lee for the clipping.—Ed. 


Nevada Will Vote On Two School Tax 
Issues Next Tuesday 


SAME LEVY OF LAST 10 YEARS 





Mr. John K. Public Visits The School to Dis- 
cuss the School Finances With Jerry 
J. Vineyard, Superintendent. 





Mr. John K. Public visits the superintend- 
ent of schools to discuss the school’s finances. 

Mr. Public: You won’t consider me a nui- 
sance if I ask some questions about the 
schools will you? 

Mr. Supt.: Absolutely not. In fact, the 
schools belong to you and it is a privilege 
to discuss the problems with you. 

Mr. Public: Aren’t the schools pretty well 
off financially? I have noticed the state au- 
ditor’s statements in the papers and for the 
past three or four years, each report states 
the schools are getting more than ever be- 
fore. This has led me to infer that schools 
ought to be getting along pretty well. 

Mr. Supt.: I am glad that you asked that 
question. The state allocation for schools has 
been going up and it has caused many peo- 
ple to draw an erroneous conclusion. ou 
see, Mr. Public, schools are supported from 
two sources; local taxes and the state allot- 
ment. While the state allotment has been 
increasing, the local revenue has been de- 
creasing. 

Mr. Public: How can local revenue be de- 
creasing? I have been paying the same levy 
for the past ten years, haven’t I? 

Mr. Supt.: So you have, but taxes are re- 
duced by two different procedures. One is 
by lowering the assessments on the property. 
Now when the additions were made to the 
high school, etc., the assessed valuation of 
Nevada exceeded $6,000,000.00. This year, it 
is less than $4,000,000.00. 

Mr. Public: I hear more about the state 
allocation. It is the chief source of schoo] rev- 
enue, isn’t it? 

Mr. Supt.: No, that is not true. Local tax 
levies contribute the major portion. Ten 
years ago, Nevada contributed 9-10 of the 
money for current school expenses and the 
state 1-10 of it. Now, Nevada still contrib- 
utes 2-3 and the state 1-3 for current ex- 
penses. The state apportionment has been 
growing but is still much smaller than the 
loca] contribution. 


Mr. Public: Mr. Supt. you have told me 
how the proportion of school revenue has 
changed in the past ten years. How about 
the receipts in dollars? ou know, I am not 
concerned as much by percentages or frac- 
tions as I am by cold, hard figures. 

Mr. Supt.: Well, cold cash does talk a lan- 
guage that more of us understand. Since we 
spoke of ten years ago in showing the change, 
we shall use it again. The total revenue of 
the Nevada schools for current expenses was 
$5,561.62 less last year than it was ten years 
ago. However our enrollment last year was 
109 greater than it was ten years ago. The 
schools were economically run in those days. 
Needed expenditures are now sharply cur- 
tailed. 

Mr. Public: Well, that is surprising. These 
announcements of increased state revenue 
surely fooled me and I suspect many other 
citizens, 

By the way, Mr. Supt. I have heard some 
complaint about the condition of the school- 
buildings. Is this the reason that they have 
not been given more attention? 

Mr. Supt.: You have guessed it, John, May 
I call you John? You know in the civic clubs, 
we do that and really it makes for better 
comradeship. That “mister” is a handle that 
implies a reserve that doesn’t exist among 
friends. 


Mr. Public: Yes Call me John. 
better anyway. 

Mr, Supt.: Thank you. Now John, depleted 
receipts forced the schools to cut drastically. 
Nothing except absolute necessities could be 
eared for. Revenue, last year, was just a 
little larger than during the depression years 
and the board made a start. Some rooms 
were cleaned and painted. 

Mr. Public: Is there still a great deal to 
do, Mr. ... ah! What is your name anyway? 

Mr. Supt.: My name is Jerry and I like 
to have you address me that way. 

Yes, the board has a program ready when- 
ever the funds are available. They plan to 
make it continuous so as to distribute the 
expenses, 

Mr. Public: You know, Jerry, I think we 
have a pretty good corps of teachers in Ne- 
vada. know several of them personally. 
You spoke of drastic cuts. Of course that 
included teachers but they had salary restora- 
tion, haven’t they? 

Mr. Supt.: John, the teachers were given 


I like that 
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loafer. They are representative of many 
classes. Why can he not find some kind of 


employment? Because men of sixty no longer 
give up their jobs? Because women are fill- 
ing many positions formerly held by men? 
Or because we have failed to instill into our 
high school youths the sense of pride and re- 
sponsibility which makes him know that vot- 
ing age or graduation from college should 
find him self-supporting. Have we allowed 
agencies to present idleness with a rose- 
colored aura and put a premium on the man 
who can get a living for nothing? Or is our 
educational system turning boys out too young 
for man’s estate which is expected of them 
upon graduation? Do we need more years 
of free public education? Or have we sold 
him the habit of believing that he is very 
important and that we are (or someone else 
is) predestined to see him through in spite 
of everything? Have we failed to develop in 
him the initiative which will help him find 
his niche? 

Time was when the deity was mentioned 
with a certain mark of respect. Today it 
is the favorite by-word of many a girl and 
boy out from under the parental eye who 
would never think of uttering such a phrase 
at home. Is the school and its administra- 
tors capable of demanding less respect than 
parents in the home? To many, a place of 
worship has become a meeting place. It has 
always been to some extent. Today it seems 
to be considered such without benefit of bared 
head or becoming voice and deportment. 
Have we reflected so little reverence in our 
teaching that our students see no need of it? 
Only a few of our students remember to say 
“How do you do,” or similar greeting to the 
older persons of the community. A gay “Hi, 
ya!” seems sufficient for all alike. Have we 
taught newness to such an extent that the 
old and all that goes with it is unworthy of 
our especial respect ? 

Love is passion and marriage convenience. 
Death is a thing to be flirted with and new 
life something to dread or joke about. This 
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is so with two-thirds of our student body, 
conforming as they are want or think they 
have to (which I believe is so in many, many 
cases) to a sort of standard set by somebody 
somewhere sometime for acceptable high 
school philosophy. Have we, then, presented 
life to them in such a strange manner? Have 
we pointed out in our literature such crude 
elemental interpretations of culture. Or do 
we, along with the times, believe in our hearts 
that culture is a thing to be put off in the 
face of more exciting things or left for the 
aged and frail? Have they seen through us? 

Do the ways our high schoo] students think 
and behave at home and abroad reflect what 
we have tried to teach them? They have 
been repeatedly dubbed as thoughtless. They 
are often excused for doing things which no 
straight-thinking person, old or young, would 
ever do when sober, on the grounds that they 
were just thoughtless. Is our high school sys- 
tem based upon the premise that thoughtless- 
ness is the accepted, irremediable habit of 
high school students? 

Maybe we as teachers and parents are off 
on the wrong track. Perhaps we have swung 
too far to the right in our effort to socialize 
our teaching and guidance, to allow our youth 
self-expression, to cater to the individual 
needs and idiosyncrasies, to educate for de- 
mocracy, to do away with the old school mas- 
ter and stern parent idea by reasoning in- 
stead of commanding or demanding? May- 
be we have failed in taking what was good 
out of the old and combining it with the 
practical from the new? Maybe we have as- 
sumed that along with the high school youth’s 
hunger for life and easy grasp of knowledge 
goes the discriminating taste and sound judg- 
ment of adulthood. Is it therein we have 
erred? For surely, we are not wholly satis- 
fied with our results! 


Or is our teaching like the water on the 
proverbial duck’s back against the feathers 
of our boy’s and girl’s environment? Per- 
haps we need only give it time to soak in! 





UNDAMENTALLY, the differentials in opportunity that now exist are to 

a considerable extent due to a drainage of wealth from all parts of the 
_ country into the towns and cities and particularly into the great metropol- 
itan areas. Part of that drainage takes place as a result of mitigration. Many 
of the people who migrate have reached retirement age with substantial means; 
still more are in the age groups of greatest productivity. One of the great 
causes of the relative poverty of rural regions is the fact that, under present 
circumstances, future city people are fed and taught largely at the expense 


of the farmer. 


—Report of President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
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An Example of Good Local Publicity 


The following clipped from a Nevada newspaper represents a type of local publicity 
which deserves consideration by all school people who have as a part of their re- 
sponsibility the obligation to see that their public is correctly informed on the ques- 
tion of local school finances. It’s succinct statement of pertinent facts, its attractive 
form and its readability commend it as an example which can be profitably adapted 
to most school districts in the State. Superintendent Vineyard shares the modesty all 
too common among schoolmen who are doing many things that should be publicized for 
the purpose of serving as suggestions to others, and we are indebted to Dr. Chas. A. 


Lee for the clipping.—Ed. 


Nevada Will Vote On Two School Tax 
Issues Next Tuesday 


SAME LEVY OF LAST 10 YEARS 





Mr. John K,. Public Visits The School to Dis- 
cuss the School Finances With Jerry 
J. Vineyard, Superintendent, 





Mr. John K. Public visits the superintend- 
ent of schools to discuss the school’s finances. 

Mr. Public: You won’t consider me a nui- 
sance if I ask some questions about the 
schools will you? 

Mr. Supt.: Absolutely not. In fact, the 
schools belong to you and it is a privilege 
to discuss the _— with you. 

Mr. Public: Aren’t the schools pretty well 
off financially? I have noticed the state au- 
ditor’s statements in the papers and for the 
past three or four years, each report states 
the schools, are getting more than ever be- 
fore. This has led me to infer that schools 
ought to be getting along pretty well. 

Mr. Supt.: I am glad that you asked that 
question. The state allocation for schools has 
been going up and it has caused many peo- 
ple to draw an erroneous conclusion. You 
see, Mr. Public, schools are supported from 
two sources; local taxes and the state allot- 
ment. While the state allotment has been 
increasing, the local revenue has been de- 
creasing. 

Mr. Public: How can local revenue be de- 
creasing? I have been paying the same levy 
for the past ten years, haven’t I? 

Mr. Supt.: So you have, but taxes are re- 
duced by two different procedures. One is 
by lowering the assessments on the property. 
Now when the additions were made to the 
high school, etc., the assessed valuation of 
Nevada exceeded $6,000,000.00. This year, it 
is less than $4,000,000.00. 

Mr. Public: I hear more about the state 
allocation, It is the chief source of school rev- 
enue, isn’t it? 

Mr. Supt.: No, that is not true. Local tax 
levies contribute the major portion. Ten 
years ago, Nevada contributed 9-10 of the 
money for current school expenses and the 
state 1-10 of it. Now, Nevada still contrib- 
utes 2-3 and the state 1-3 for current ex- 
penses. The state apportionment has been 
growing but is still much smaller than the 
loca] contribution. 


Mr. Public: Mr. Supt. you have told me 
how the proportion of school revenue has 
changed in the past ten years. How about 
the receipts in dollars? ou know, I am not 
concerned as much by percentages or frac- 
tions as I am by cold, hard figures. 

Mr. Supt.: Well, cold cash does talk a lan- 
guage that more of us understand. Since we 
spoke of ten years ago in showing the change, 
we shall use it again. The total revenue of 
the Nevada schools for current expenses was 
$5,561.62 less last year than it was ten years 
ago. However our enrollment last year was 
109 greater than it was ten years ago. The 
schools were economically run in those days. 
Needed expenditures are now sharply cur- 
tailed. 

Mr. Public: Well, that is surprising. These 
announcements of increased state revenue 
surely fooled me and I suspect many other 
citizens, 

By the way, Mr. Supt. I have heard some 
complaint about the condition of the school 
buildings. Is this the reason that they have 
not been given more attention? 

Mr. Supt.: You have guessed it, John, May 
I call you John? You know in the civic clubs, 
we do that and really it makes for better 
comradeship. That “mister” is a handle that 
implies a reserve that doesn’t exist among 
friends. 

Mr. Public: Yes Call me John. I like that 
better anyway. 

Mr, Supt.: Thank you. Now John, depleted 
receipts forced the schools to cut drastically. 
Nothing except absolute necessities could be 
eared for. Revenue, last year, was just a 
little larger than during the depression years 
and the board made a start. Some rooms 
were cleaned and painted. 

Mr. Public: Is there still a great deal to 
do, Mr... . ah! What is your name anyway? 

Mr. Supt.: My name is Jerry and I like 
to have you address me that way. 


Yes, the board has a program ready when- 
ever the funds are available. They plan to 
make it continuous so as to distribute the 
expenses, 

Mr. Public: You know, Jerry, I think we 
have a ry good corps of teachers in Ne- 
vada. know several of them personally. 
You spoke of drastic cuts. Of course that 
included teachers but they had salary restora- 
tion, haven’t they? 

Mr. Supt.: John, the teachers were given 
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a small salary restoration last year. They 
had cuts for four consecutive years, totaling 
26 per cent of the pay roll. The salaries re- 
mained on this low for four years, 1933 to 
1937. No restoration came until last year 
and for many terachers it was only about 
$30.00 on the year. We are quite low for a 
city of this size in Missouri. So much so, 
that we have that reputation among informed 
people of the state. 

Mr. Public: Well, we surely don’t want to 
lose our good teachers to other schols. Is 
there a danger of that? 

Mr. Supt.: John, there is always that dan- 
ger and also of losing them to industry when 
salaries are low. We must expect some of 
that but should not encourage it by salaries 
completely out of line, 

Do you realize, John, that more than 20 
per cent of the Nevada teachers are receiving 
around $13.50 per week if you divide their 
yearly salary by the fifty-two weeks for which 
they must pay expenses? 

Mr. Public: Is that true? That surely is 
much lower than I suspected. Jerry, you 
know I am interested in my teacher friends 
but I am interested more in teachers salaries 
because of the effect it will have on our chil- 
dren than for any other reason, 

Mr. Supt.: Now John, that is an interest- 
ing reaction. What do you mean? 

Mr. Public: Just this. I don’t think a 
teacher that is worrying over _ personal 
finances can do a good job of teaching. 
Teaching surely takes all the intelligence one 
has. I don’¢ believe a man or woman can 
do it while part of his mind is off “wool-gath- 
ering.” 

You know, Jerry, that isn’t all. I think the 
mental attitude of the teacher is quite im- 
portant. The child will absorb a great deal 
of the teacher’s attitude. A servile, cowed, 
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defeated attitude is not the type that I want 
my child to get at school. ; 

Mr. Supt.: Say, John, “you have something 
there.” You are really a practical psycholo- 
gist. 

Mr. Public: Well, Jerry, this has been a 
delightful visit and I must be getting on. I 
do have one more question. What are the 
prospects for the Nevada schools? 

Mr. Supt.: Well, that depends upon several 
factors and YOU are the chief factor. The 
levies needed for local taxes will be voted 
on next Tuesday. Those levies are sorely 
needed. 

Mr. Public: Now, how do the levies, sug- 
gested for the coming year, compare with 
previous levies? Is there to be an increase? 

Mr. Supt.: No, John. The total levy will 
be the same that Nevada has had for the 
past ten years if the citizens approve both 
the levies requested. You see the Bond and 
Interest levy has been reduced by the board 
of education by fifteen cents and a request 
is being made for the people to vote that 
fifteen cents so that it may be used on build- 
ings. The same levy is needed but a little 
different distribution will enable the board to 
do what the people want done. The legisla- 
ture will not meet again in time to affect 
next year’s allocation from the state. As- 
suming that business conditions will be com- 
arable to 1937-38 and that tax receipts will 
be comparable, the school buildings may be 
given some much needed attention. 

Mr. Public: It has been a pleasant visit, 
Good-bye. 

Mr, Supt.: Goodbye John, I trust you will 
come back often. The schools are yours and 
they are primarily for one purpose and one 
only; that is to educate the children so they 
may become good citizens. We have so much 
in common, we should confer often. 





DUCATION can be made a force to equalize the condition of man. It 

is no less true that it may be a force to create class, race, and sectional 

distinctions. The evidence indicates clearly that the schools of the United 
States. which have hitherto been regarded as the bulwark of democracy, may 
in fact become an instrument for creating those very inequalities they were 
designed to prevent. If. for a long period of years, each succeeding generation 
is drawn in disproportionately large numbers from those areas in which eco- 
nomic conditions are poorest, if the population reserves of the Nation continue 
to be recruited from economically underprivileged groups. and if the inability 
of the depressed economic areas and groups to provide proper education for 
their children is not corrected by aid from areas and group more prosperous, 
the effect on American civilization and on representative political institutions 


may be disastrous. 


—Report of President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
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Personality, The Person in Action 
The Fourth Article of a Series by A. A. Dodd 


NE MAY think personality, plan person- 

ality, have both the fiber and the personal 

grace factors of it, but only in action,— 
thinking, talking, working, and enjoying with 
others does it serve its possessor or attract 
the attention of others. The object of this 
paper is to impress this point on those who 
are still young, nimble of mind and body. 


As far as possible we should understand 
people, what they are, how they act, and why 
they act as they do. This is necessary in 
order to adapt ourselves to them and to give 
facility in our relations with them. The Boy 
Scout’s field work is rich in opportunities for 
knowing people; the scout is taught to be 
alert for the opportunity to serve others and 
quick to respond to it. Much that he learns 
is through observation, and its value depends 
on the extent to which he applies it. 

We cannot know and understand people by 
knowing only the select few, but only by 
sympathetic relations with many. The aver- 
age and under-average people are important; 
they do a large part of the work of the world. 
“He likes and understands trees,” was said* 
of one who had much success with trees. To 
like and understand many people goes far in 
getting along with them. Besides, our sym- 
pathies are more generous and richer in qual- 
ity when extending to the many. 


I have in mind a young woman to whom 
many people grant their favors. She is alive 
to what interests the group and joins with 
good grace in its activities. She has a smile 
and a cheerio for all. She is likable because 
she is agreeable to others; and they do for 
her because she generously does for them. 
I also have in mind a man whom very few 
people like or like to meet. The burden of his 
talk is about the mistakes and misdoings of 
others; he cannot work in harmony with 
other people or share in their pleasures. The 
fault-finder would rather criticize than com- 
mand. People avoid, even shrink from, the 
fault-finder. 

Initiative 

The term initiative refers to the aptitude 
to originate, lead out, and set in motion, with 
the attending urge to accomplish. Some per- 
sons have this faculty in marked degree, They 
have the inclination and courage to proceed on 
the theory, “Nothing started, nothing done.” 
When supported by good judgment and com- 
mendable effort, initiative is one of the 
strongest elements of character. The one 
who takes his work seriously, who has the 
urge to do things, and is willing to pay the 
price in effort has much to expect from ini- 
tiative. 

Someone has said, “Life is like a cafeteria, 
we must help ourselves to the good things.” 
Much of a student’s progress in gaining better 
personality comés from self-direction; and 


what he gains in this way has the merit of 
being first-hand training, which he can ap- 
ply to useful purpose in everday living. 

If lacking in initiative, one should make 
a start, however modest the start may be. 
One may volunteer a part in conversation 
or extend a word of greeting or apprecia- 
tion, where before it was neglected, or per- 
form the needed act of courtesy; in short, say 
and do the needful thing of whatever kind. 
The acts, trifling in themselves, may be made 
stepping-stones to initiative in greater things. 

At no previous time has it been so impor- 
tant to urge the necessity of initiative. More 
young persons than even before are seeking 
positions for themselves; and where compe- 
tition is so strong, there is need of aptitude 
to reach out and help oneself. Don’t get the 
idea for a moment that people will dig you 
out of obscurity and offer you the good things 
of life. 

Some persons go on and on in courses of 
action when there are other, better ways at 
hand, if only they would show initiative in 
choosing them. These are the ones who go 
deeper and deeper into the ruts of the old 
ways when they should be enjoying the fa- 
cilities of better ones. “James, you don’t 
look so well dressed as you used to.” 
“Strange,” he replied, “these are the same . 
clothes.” 

Conversation 

Good conversation is to our daily life what 
a clear atmosphere is to sight or a good road- 
way to travel. It is a medium which ren- 
ders easy, comfortable, and effective the so- 
cial and business relations. It is through 
conversation far more than through any other 
medium that personality is developed. 

While serving its everyday practical pur- 
poses, conversation is one of the finest of the 
personal graces, giving joy and comfort to 
all ages and classes of people. The abound- 
ing life of youth needs and finds expression 
through it; it is the servant and satisfaction 
of those in active life and a comfort of ripe 
old age. 

In one respect conversation is unique. In 
many of the school contests as one wins, one 
or more others lose; but conversation is a 
game in which all win together. As we help 
others, we improve ourselves in corresponding 
degree, and to make others feel like talking is 
a mark of excellence in ourselves. 

Those who seriously strive to improve in 
conversation discover two important results, 
—rapid improvement in the art and pleasure 
in the task. Since conversation is the out- 
ward expression of one’s socia] nature, it is 
but natural to find pleasure and to make im- 
provement when cultivating it. 

The most important requirement of con- 
versation is the attitude of give-and-take,— ° 
you talk, then I talk. The back and forth 
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exchange is the only sound basis on which 
good conversation can be built. The monop- 
oly of talk by one member of a group shows 
scant courtesy to the other members and 
soon proves tiresome or boresome to them. 
“You can’t spell conversation with a big I.” 
“Listen, but not too long; talk, but not too 
long.” 

It is almost of equal importance that each 
one be an active listener. It is not enough 
to sit by in silence while another talks. The 
good listener shows by his manner, “I am 
interested and want to hear what you say.” 
But the interest must be real, not feigned. 
Moreover, the one who listens will have the 
merit of being natural and spontaneous. And 
we mustn’t overlook the fact that much of 
one’s popularity comes from being a good 
listener while others talk. 

Social chatter, repartee, friendly badgering 
have their proper place in conversation, but 
when carried to excess, they lose whatever 
of pith they possess. The topics of a personal 
nature and the happenings of the day, both 
local and general, to a large extent form 
the common ground on which people meet in 
conversation. 

While a knowledge of rules is important, 
it is only through actual practice that im- 
provement in conversation results. We learn 
to talk by talking. Of two persons who are 
equally intelligent and well informed, one 
may be good in conversation, the other poor 
—the result of practice by the one, lack of it 
by the other. Think quickly and see the 
opportunities to take your part is good coun- 
sel. As we improve through practice, we be- 
come more comfortable when among people, 
more socially minded, and more sought after 
in the personal relations. 

Conversation calls for the distinct not the 
loud tone of voice; for the pleasing, friendly 
voice. Don’t be afraid to use the voice, un- 
der control of course; let it reflect with 
warmth the spirit of what you have to Say. 
Good voice expresses our inner, better self, 
that best side, which we are eager to get 
across to the world. Cultivate a pleasing, 
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well-modulated voice for it is the index of 
one’s better nature. 


The first, and perhaps the most serious 
fault in conversation, is the monologue. An- 
other fault is to confine the conversation too 
much to “I, me, and mine” topics. To let 
the conversation drift into argument is also a 
serious fault. Argument has too much the 
spirit of “I win, you lose,” which is contrary 
to the spirit of good conversation. 

Personality and Citizenship 

A little thought should convince one of the 
part he should play in community life. The 
one who shares the benefits of society through 
schooling and otherwise should also be will- 
ing to share the duties imposed. Whatever 
of merit and permanent value that is learned 
in the school should be available for citizen- 
ship purposes. Good personal capabilities 
have high values in this connection. 

Good citizenship implies a long-time, use- 
ful contact with people in the group rela- 
tions. In these relations the more a person 
can win the respect and favor of others, the 
more enjoyable to himself and the more use- 
ful to others his life becomes. The one who 
must force his way into group life can be 
neither a good leader nor a good follower; 
the one who wins his way can be both. 


“The subject of education,” as given by the 
editor of The Outlook, “is to make a man 
more useful, interesting and agreeable to 
himself and to society.” Among the factors 
which contribute to good personality are an 
interest in people, regard for their likes and 
dislikes, adaptability, initiative, tact, conver- 
sation. It is the application of these and oth- 
ers like them in the group relations through 
which personality is developed and through 
which it makes its contribution to good citi- 
zenship. 

The value of various subjects taught in 
the school has been challenged again and 
again by teachers and laymen, but no one 
has raised his voice against the finer per- 
sonal capabilities, the factors of rood person- 
ality. 





TOO BAD 


THERE’S A GRACE in her face 

That no artist can trace; 

There’s a charm in her manner that’s rare; 
There lies in her eyes 

The deep blue of the skies 

That is most inexpressibly fair. 


Her tresses, one guesses, 

Are moonbeam caresses; 

Her ears are like petals new blown. 
Her chin it would win 

Against any that’s been 

Chiseled out from the Parian stone. 


From her throat comes a note 

O’er which angels might gloat; 

Her lips are the heart of a rose; 

One might speak of her cheek 

As a fair mountain peak 

With the blush of the dawn on its snows. 


There ne’er was so fair 

A young creature breathed air; 

By her look would the gods have been smit- 
ten—— 

It pains me to state, 

But I must to be straight, 

She says “have did,” “I seen,” and “I written.” 

—T. J. W. 
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M.S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


M EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. S. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the eost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 


application blank and full information. 
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Measure for Federal Assistance to Public Education 
Introduced in Congress as Senate Bill 419 


PROVISION for Federal Assistance to Public Education has recently 
A been introduced in the Congress of the United States as Senate Bill 419, 

House Resolution 10340. The measure is based on the principal recom- 
mendations of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education, a summary 
of which was published in the April issue of ‘‘School and Community.’’ It 
follows quite closely the provisions of the bill in a former session of this Con- 
gress known as the Harrison-Fletcher Bill. It is now designated the Harrison- 


Thomas-Fletcher Bill. 


Letters and telegrams to members of House and Senate Education Com- 
mittees listed below and to your own representative and senators will be 
effective and should be sent at once by teachers, school directors and other 


influential persons, 


We publish below extracts from Senator Thomas’ speech introducing the 
measure in which he sets out the differences between the old bill and the new 
which is in fact a substitution for the old. 


SPEECH 


of 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 
of Utah 
In the Senate of the United States 
April 19, 1938 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the first session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress the Senator from Mississippi [Mr, Har- 
rison] and former Senator Black, of Alabama, 
introduced Senate bill 419, entitled “A bill to 
promote the general welfare through the ap- 

ropriation of funds to assist the States and 
Perriteries in providing more effective pro- 
grams of public education.” 

Extensive hearings were held upon the bill, 
and the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor reported the bill favorably, and it 
was placed on the calendar. 


In the meantime the President of the Unit- 
ed States appointed the Advisory Committee 
on Education, with instructions to study the 
whole field of Federal relations to State and 
local conduct of education, and to report to 
him in time for action during the session of 
the Congress in 1938. 

The report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education was submitted to the Congress 
February 23, 1938, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


The Senator from Mississippi and I have 
consulted with the chairman, the vice chair- 
man, and the secretary of the Advisory Com- 
mittee and many other persons conversant 
with the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, and have had drafted an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 419, which we are offering 
as a substitute for the original provisions of 
Senate bill 419, with the approval of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

I should like to say that the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
and the investigations on which it is based 
substantiate practically every conclusion of 


the report of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Report No. 217, of March 
19, 1937. Federal assistance to the States in 
support of public education is an inevitable 
necessity. 

For the information of the Senate I am 
submitting a comparison of Senate bill 419, 
now on the Senate Calendar, and the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
and me. 

Copies of the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee are available to Senators 
who are interested in the subject. This re- 
port is a summary of the exhaustive studies 
carried out by the President’s Committee and 
sets out in detail the facts and conclusions 
upon which this amendment is based. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that 
except for $1,250,000, no appropriations are to 
— for the fiscal year beginning in 

Mr. President, in connection with this state- 
ment, I ask to have inserted in the Record a 
comparison between the amendment which 
we now offer and the original Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher bill, so that the Senate may be in- 
formed with respect to the differences between 
the amendment and the original measure. 

There being no objection, the comparison 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 


Provisions or S. 419, Provisions oF AMEND 
Catenpar No. 224, Re- MENT IN NATURE OF A 
port No. 217 SusstitTuTe For S. 419, 


Basep oN ReEporT oF 

tHE Apvisory Commirt- 

TEE on EpvucaTIon 

1. Federal assistance to 
the States for public edu- 
cation. 


2. Beginning at $72,- 


1. Federal assistance to 
the States for public edu- 
cation. 

2. Beginning at $100,- 
000,000 and increasing to 
$300,000,000 in 5 years. 

3. Grants to States in 


lump sum to be used for 
public education as de- 
termined by the States, 
apportioned to States on 
basis of number of per- 
sons 5 to 20 years old in 
each. 


000,000 and increasing to 
$202,000,000 in 6 years. 
3. Titre I: Grants to 
the States for the improve- 
ment of public elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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Part 1. General Fed- 
eral aid for lessening in- 
equalities of educational 
opportunity, and appor- 
tioned to the States on the 
basis of financial need as 
measured by the number 
of children 5 to 19 years 
old and ability to sup- 
port schools, $40,000,000 
in 1939-40, increasing to 
$140,000,000 in 1944-45. 

Part 2. Aid for im- 
proving the facilities for 
teacher training, and ap- 
portioned to the States on 
the same basis as general 
aid, $2,000,000 for 1939- 
40 and increasing to $6,- 
000,000 in 1941-42 and 
thereafter through 1945. 

Part 3. Aid for the 
construction of school 
buildings, especially those 
in connection with desir- 
able reorganization of 
local school districts and 
apportioned to the States 
on the same basis as gen- 
eral aid, $20,000,000 in 
1939-40, $30,000,000 in 
1940-41, and _ thereafter 
through 1945. 

Part 4. Aid for im- 
provement in the facilities 
of State departments of 
education and apportioned 
on the basis of $5,000 to 
each State and the re- 
mainder on the same basis 
as general aid, $1,000,000 
in 1939-40, $1,500,000 in 
1940-41, and $2,000,000 
each year thereafter 
through 1945, 

Titre II. Grants to the 
States for adult education: 
For the purpose of stim- 
ulating and enabling the 
States to make adequate 
provision for civic, part- 
time, vocational, and gen- 
eral adult educational 
services, grants are au- 
thorized to the States on 
the basis of adult popula- 
tion 20 years of age and 
over in the amount of $5,- 
000,000 in 1939-40, $10,- 
000,000 in 1940-41, and 
$15,000.000 each year 
thereafter through 1945. 

Titre III. Grants to 
the States for rural li- 
brary service: For the 
purpose of stimulating 
and enabling the States to 
provide adequate library 
services for rural inhabi- 
tants of the States, grants 
are authorized to the 
States on the basis of 
rural population in the 
amount of $2,000,000 in 
1939-40, $4,000,000 in 
1940-41, and $6,000,000 
for each year thereafter 
through 1945. 

Titte IV. Grants for 
cooperative research, plan- 
ning, and demonstrations: 
For the purpose of mak- 
ing necessary surveys and 
plans in connection with 
the best utilization of 
grants to States and for 
other cooperative educa- 
tional research, planning, 
and demonstration projects 


* 


4. Federal control of 
public education prohibited 
(sec. 11). 

5. Standards to be met 
by States: 

(a) No reduction in 
State and local funds be- 
low amounts spent in year 
ending in 1936 (sec. 8). 

(b) School term of 160 
days. 


(c) Just and equitable 
apportionment of funds 
among schools for separate 
races in States where sep- 
arate schools are main- 
tained. 

(d) Provision for ade- 
quate reports and audits. 
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there is authorized the 
sum of $1,250,000 in 
1938-39, $2,000,000 in 
1939-40, and $3,000,000 
for each year thereafter 
through 1945. Of these 
amounts, 40 percent wil} 
be available to the United 
States Office of Education 
and 60 percent will be al- 
lotted to the States and 
bona fide research agen- 
cies. 

Titte V. Education of 
children of Federal wards, 
employees residing on 
Federal reservations and 
at foreigh stations. The 
funds for this purpose are 
for purely Federal re- 
sponsibilities and definite 
amounts are not fixed. 
The best estimations avail- 
able indicate $3,000,000 
annually. 

4. Federal control of 
public education prohib- 
i (sec. 51, sec. 298, 
sec 308 (b)). 

5. Standards to be met 
by States: ‘ ; 

(a) No reduction in 
State funds below amounts 
spent in year ending in 
1938 (sec. 52). 

(b) Provide a plan of 
apportionment to local 
school jurisdictions that 
will most effectively lessen 
inequalities of educational 
opportunities within the 
State. : 

(c) Just and equitable 
apportionment of funds — 
among schools for separate 
races in State where sep- 
arate schools are main- 
tained. 

(d) Provision for ade- 
quate records and audits, 


N. E. A. LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN AP- 
PEALS FOR SUPPORT OF FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE MEASURE 


We quote the following from a communi- 
cation under date of April 21 over the sig- 
nature of Sidney B. Hall, Chairman of the 
Legislative Commission of the N. E. A. and 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 


Virginia, 


Letters to members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Education, printed below, and 
to your own Congressman and Senators will 
be effective in directing their thoughtful at- 


tention to this measure. 


Resolutions from 


boards of education and letters and telegrams 
from individual members of boards of edu- 
cation, signed as such, should be forwarded to 
Congressmen and Senators at once. 

“There is an immediate need for commu- 
nication by telegram, letter and resolutions 
from responsible organizations to be sent to 
members of the Senate and the House and to 
the President of the United States. We have 
not felt that such communications were in 
order until a bill was actually before the 
Congress. As a consequence the only reports 
going to Congress and the President have 

en from persons who were not in agree-~ 
ment with some of the recommendations of the 
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Advisory Committee. We believe this bill 
merits our strongest support and that we must 
let the responsible legislative authorities know 
that public sentiment is back of it. 

_ “It is especially important that communica- 
tions be sent to members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and the House 
Committee on Education. Lists of these mem- 
bers are attached. Please take immediate ac- 
tion and send copies of resolutions and en- 
dorsements to me at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.” 


SENATE COMMITTEE 
Education and Labor 

Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah. 
Royal S. Copeland, of New York. 
David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts. 
James E. Murray, of Montana. 
Vic Donahey, of Ohio. 
Rush D. Holt, of West Virginia. 
Claude Pepper, of Florida. 
Allen J. Ellender, of Louisiana. 
Josh Lee, of Oklahoma. 
Lister Hill, of Alabama. 
William E. Borah, of Idaho. 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin. 


James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania. 
Address: Senate Office Buliding, 
Washington, D. C. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
William H. Larrabee, of Indiana. 
Vincent L. Palmisano, of Maryland. 
Rene L. DeRouen, of Louisiana. 
Brooks Fletcher, of Ohio. 

Braswell Deen, of Georgia. : 

Graham A, Barden, of North Carolina. 

Edward J. Hart, of New Jersey. 

John S. McGroarty, of California. 

Eugene J. Keogh, of New York. 

William J. Fitzgerald, of Connecticut. 

J. Harold Flannery, of Pennsylvania. 

Lewis L. Boyer, of Illinois, 

Wade H. Kitchens, of Arkansas. 

Lawrence J. Connery, of Massachusetts. 

George A. Dondero, of Michigan. 

W. Sterling Cole, of New York. 

Karl Stefan, of Nebraska. 

Edward H. Rees, of Kansas. 

Noah M. Mason, of Illinois. 

E. Harold Cluett, of New York. 

Address: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





A Tentative State Wide Retirement Act 


act to present to the next legislature and the draft was approved as a tenta- 


T HE RETIREMENT Drafting Committee has made a tentative draft of an 


sain tive draft by the Executive Committee of the M. 8. T. A. on April 12, 

It is printed herewith in full in the hope that it will be read, studied and 
discussed by interested persons all over the State to the end that intelligent 
attitudes may be developed toward the whole problem of teacher retirement. 

The Committee desires and invites criticism in the hope that such reactions 
may guide them in making the final proposal to conform as closely as possible 
to the judgment of all. Your criticisms and suggestions should be addressed 
to Thos. J. Walker, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. He will transmit them to 
the Committee. 

It should be noted at the outset that the Drafting Committee has proceeded 
on the philosophy that teachers should not expect a retirement allowance much 
in advance of that provided for the general population by the Social Security 
laws, in the benefits of which, however, teachers do not share. 

It should also be noted that the measure as it now stands is a ‘‘School Em- 
ployee’s Act’’ which includes persons other than teachers, who are employed 
by the school board. 

It should be further noted that the act permits an employer (school dis- 
trict) from its own funds, to supplement the retirement allowance of a person, 
within specified limits. 

A summary of the proposal and its text follows.—Editor. 








SUMMARY 

OF THE TENTATIVE DRAFT OF THE 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT ACT 
1. Theory. 

The system is based on the fundamental 
assumption that both the teacher and the state 
are equally benefited when a superannuated 
teacher retires. 


2. Membership. 

All regular school employees in the pub- 
lie schools, and state educational institutions 
and agencies. 

3. Employee Contribution. 

Four per cent. of the members’ compen- 
sation as school employee. 
4. State Contribution. 


- 
iS 
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Thirty dollars a month for each retirant if 
he has rendered forty years of creditable ed- 
ucational service. 

5. Retirement Age. 

Voluntary retirement at age 62 and com- 
pulsory retirement at age 70. 

6. Benefits for Retirant. 

An annuity purchased by his savings and 
a state annuity of thirty dollars a month if 
retirant has rendered forty years of credit- 
able educational services. 

7. Return of Contributions. 

On withdrawal from the system before re- 
tirement a member will have returned to 
him his contributions and three-fourths of 
the earnings thereof if contributions have 
been made for three years or more, 

8. Administration. 

The Retirement Board shall consist of seven 
members serving four year terms without 
salary. Two members shall be ex officio, two 
members appointed by the Governor and three 
members selected from the membership of the 
Retirement System. The Board employs a 
secretary and other necessary help to manage 
the system. 

TENTATIVE DRAFT 


of 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT ACT 


Table of Contents . 
Section 
1 Definition of terms 
2 Establishment of system and corporate 
name 
Membership 


Record of service 


m& CO 


5 Benefits 

6 Administration of system 

7 Management of funds 

8 Contribution to funds 

9 Collection of funds and records 

10 Benefits unassignable 

11 Punishment for falsification 

12 Exemption from legal process 

13 Members’ agreement to deductions 

14 Location of offices of system 

15 Constitutionality 

Section 1. The following words and phrases 
as used in this Act, unless a different mean- 
ing is plainly required by the context, shall 
have the following meanings: 

(1) “Retirement System” shall mean the 
School Employee Retirement System of the 
State of Missouri as defined in Section 2 of 
this Act. 

(2) “Public School” shall mean any day 
school conducted within the State under the 
authority and supervision of a duly elected 
District or City Board of Education and any 
educational institution supported in whole or 
in part by the State. 

(3) “Employer” shall mean the State of 
Missouri or the school district, board or other 
agency of and within the State by which the 
school employee is nome 

(4) “School Employee” shall mean any per- 
son regularly and exclusively employed, ex- 
cept during vacation periods or while on 
leave of absence, and paid entirely out of pub- 
lic funds, to render educational services as: 

(a) Teacher, helping teacher, librarian, 
principal, superintendent, assistant super- 
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intendent, president, dean, school nurse, 
physician, clerk, stenographer, janitor, cus- 
todian or any other employee in any school 
district of this State; or in any school, col- 
lege, university, or other institution wholly 
controlled and managed and wholly or part- 
ly supported by the State of Missouri or 
any political or civil subdivision thereof. 

(b) State Superintendent of Public 
Schools or employees in the office of the 
State Superintendent of schools. 

(c) County Superintendent of Schools or 
employees in the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

In all cases of doubt the Retirement Board 
hereinafter defined shall determine whether 
a person is a school employee according to 
this definition. 

(5) “Member” shall mean any school em- 
ployee included in the membership of the 
system as provided in Section 3 of this Act, 

(6) “Retirement Board” shall mean the 
Board provided for in Section 6 of this Act 
to administer the Retirement System. 

(7) “Regular Interest” shall mean interest 
at the rate set by the Retirement Board as 
provided in Section 7, Subsection (2) of this 


ct. 

(8) “Accumulated Contributions” shall 
mean the sum of all the amounts deducted 
from the compensation of a member and cred- 
ited to his individual account in the School 
Employee Annuity Savings Fund together 
with regular interest. 

(9) “Earnable Compensation” shall mean 
the full rate of the compensation that would 
be payable to a school employee if he worked 
the full normal working time, provided, how- 
ever, that any such compensation at a rate 
in excess of $2400 per annum shall be used 
as $2400 for benefits and contributions under 
this Act. 

(10) “School Employee Annuity” shall 
mean payments for life derived from the “ac- 
cumulated contributions” of a member. All 
school employee annuities shall be payable in 
equal monthly installments. 

(11) “State Annuity” shall mean payments 
for life derived from money provided for this 
purpose by the provisions of this Act. All 
state annuities shall be payable in equal 
monthly installments, 

(12) “Retirement Allowance” shall mean 
the sum of the “school employee annuity” 
and the “state annuity,” or any optional ben- 
efit payable in lieu thereof as provided in 
this Act. 

(13) “Retirement” shall mean withdrawal 
from active service with a retirement allow- 
ance granted under the provisions of this Act. 

(14) “School Employee Annuity Reserve” 
shall mean the present value of all payments 
to be made on account of any school employee 
annuity or benefit in lieu of any school em- 
ployee annuity computed upon the basis of 
such mortality tables as shall be adopted by 
the Retirement Board, and regular interest. 

(15) “Actuarial Equivalent” shall mean a 
benefit of equal value when computed upon the 
basis of such mortality tables as shall be 
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adopted by the Retirement Board and regular 
interest. 

Section 2. A retirement system is hereby 
established and placed under the manage- 
ment of the Retirement Board for the pur- 
pose of providing retirement allowances and 
other benefits under the provisions of this 
Act for school employees of the State of 
Missouri. The retirement system so created 
shall be established as of the effective date 
of this Act. It shall be known as the “School 
Employee Retirement System of the State of 
Missouri,” and by such name all of its busi- 
ness shall be transacted, all of its funds in- 
vested, and all of its cash and securities and 
other property held. 

Section 3. All persons who are school em- 
ployees on the date as of which the retire- 
ment system is established, including those 
who are on leave of absence and eligible for 
retirement, as well as all persons who shall 
become school employees after the date as 
of which the retirement system is established, 
shall become members of the retirement sys- 
tem as a condition of their employment, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. 

(1) The Retirement Board may, in its dis- 
cretion, deny the right to become members 
to any class of school employees whose com- 
pensation is only partly paid by their em- 
ployer or who are serving on a femporary or 
other than per annum basis, and it may also 
in its discretion, make optional with members 
in any such class their individual entrance 
into membership. 

(2) Should any member in any five-year 
period after last becoming a member render 
less than two years of service, or should he 
withdraw his accumulated contributions, or 
should he retire or die, he shall thereupon 
cease to be a member. 

Section 4. Under such rules and regulations 
as the Retirement Board shall adopt, each 
person who becomes a member of the Retire- 
ment System thereupon shall file with said 
Board a record of his educational services to 
date. The Retirement Board shall investi- 
gate said record and shall credit the member 
with such educational service as may be veri- 
fied in the judgment of said Board by such 
investigation. 

Section 5. Benefits shall be payable under 
the conditions and in the amounts hereinafter 
specified. 

(1) At any time after July 1 next following 
the effective date of this Act any member 
who has attained the age of sixty-two years 
may retire by conforming to such rules and 
regulations for voluntary retirement as the 
Retirement Board may have adopted. 

(2) On and after July 1, next following the 
effective date of this Act any member who 
has attained the age of seventy years shall 
be retired provided that with the approval of 
his employer he may remain in service until 
the end of the school year next following the 
date on which he attains the age of seventy 
years, and provided further, that with the 
approval of the Retirement Board and on the 
request of a member and his employer, any 
member who has attained or shall attain the 
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age of seventy years may be continued in 
service for a period of two years. 

(3) A member placed on retirement shall 
receive: 

(a) A school employee annuity which 
shall be the actuarial equivalent of his ac- 
cumulated contributions at the time of his 
retirement, and 

(b) A state annuity of thirty dollars a 
month if he has had forty years of credit- 
able service; or if less than forty years of 
creditable service, then nine dollars a year 
for each year of such service. 

(4) Any employer may, from its funds, sup- 
plement any retirement allowance made, as 
hereinbefore provided, in such an amount or 
amounts as may be necessary to provide a 
total allowance or allowances not to exceed 
half salary as determined by the employer. 

(5) Should a member cease to be a school 
employee except by retirement, there shall be 
paid to him, his estate or his beneficiary as 
the case may be the total amount of his pre- 
vious contributions, and in addition thereto 
three-fourths of the interest earned thereon 
if contributions have been made for three 
years or more. Interest withheld from such 
withdrawing members shall be transferred to 
the School Employee Annuity Reserve Fund. 

(6) Until the first payment on account of 
any benefit receivable from the Schoo] Em- 
ployee Annuity Reserve Fund becomes nor- 
mally due, any member may elect to receive 
his benefit from such fund in a retirement al- 
lowance payable throughout life without re- 
fund at death, or he may elect to receive a 
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reduced retirement allowance payable through- 
out life with a possible refund at death ac- 
cording to options approved by the Retire- 
ment Board. d 

Section 6. The general administration and 
responsibility for the proper operation of the 
retirement system and for making effective 
the provisions of this Act are hereby vested 
in a Retirement Board which shall be organ- 
ized immediately after four of the members 
provided for in this section have qualified 
and taken the oath of office. 

(1) The Board shall consist of seven mem- 
bers as follows: 

(a) the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, ex-officio; 

(b) the State Auditor of Missouri, ex- 
officio; 

(c) two members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor from the membership of boards em- 
ploying school employees, one to serve for 
two years and one to serve for four years, 
the successors of whom shall each be ap- 
pointed for a term of four years; and 

(d) three members selected by the mem- 
bers of the retirement system from among 
the members of the retirement system in 
a manner to be prescribed by the Retire- 
ment Board, one to serve for one year, 
one to serve for two years, and one to 
serve for three years, provided that until 
such selection the Governor shall appoint 
these school employee members. Their suc- 
cessors shall each be selected for a term of . 
four years. 
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(2) If a vacancy occurs in the membership, 
the vacancy shall be filled for the unexpired 
term in the same manner as the office was 
previously filled, except that if a vacancy oc- 
curs among the three members selected from 
the retirement system, the Governor shall ap- 
point a member of the retirement system, 
to serve until a successor has been selected 
and qualified. 

(3) The members shall serve without com- 
pensation, but they shall be reimbursed from 
the Expense Fund for all necessary expenses 
that they may incur through service on the 
Board. 

(4) Each member shall, within ten days 
after his appointment or selection, take an 
oath of office that, so far as it devolves up- 
on him he will diligently and honestly admin- 
ister the affairs of the said Board, and he 
will not knowingly violate or willingly per- 
mit to be violated any of the provisions of 
law applicable to the retirement system. Such 
oath shall be subscribed to by the member 
making it, shall be certified by the officer 
before whom it is taken, and shall immediate- 
ly be filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State. 

(5) Each member shall be entitled to one 
vote in the Board. Four votes shall be nec- 
essary for a decision by the members at any 
meeting of said board. 

(6) Subject to the limitations of this Act 
the Retirement Board shall, from time to- time, 
establish rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the funds created by this Act 
and for the transaction of its business. 

(7) The Retirement Board shall elect from 
its membership a chairman and shall by a 
majority vote of all its members appoint a 
secretary, who shall not be one of its mem- 
bers. It shall engage such actuarial and other 
service as shall be required to transact the 
business of the retirement system. The com- 
pensation of all persons engaged by the Re- 
tirement Board, and all other expenses of the 
Board necessary for the operation of the re- 
tirement system shall be paid at such rate 
and in such amount as the Retirement Board 
shall approve, and in accordance with the 
funds available. 

(8) The Retirement Board shall keep in 
convenient form such data as shall be neces- 
sary for actuarial valuation of the School 
Employee Annuity Reserve Fund, and for 
checking the experience of the system. 

(9) The Retirement Board shall keep a 
record of all its proceedings which shall be 
open to public inspection. It shall publish 
annually on or before the first day of Janu- 
ary a report showing the fiscal transactions 
of the retirement system for the preceding 
school year, the amount of accumulated cash 
and securities of the system, and the last 
balance sheet showing the financial condition 
of the system. 

(10) The Attorney-General of the State of 
Missouri shall be the legal adviser of the Re- 
tirement Board. 

Section 7. The funds belonging to the re- 
tirement system shall be held in trust to be 
used only for the purpose for which they 
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were contributed and shall be managed as 
hereinafter provided, 

(1) The Retirement Board shall be the 
trustee of the several funds created by this 
Act as provided in Section 8 and shall have 
full power to invest and reinvest such funds, 
subject to all the terms, conditions, limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed by the laws of 
Missouri upon state officials in accepting se- 
curities from depositories of State funds; and 
subject to like terms, conditions, limitations 
and restrictions, said Board shall have full 
power to hold, purchase, sell, assign, transfer 
and dispose of any of the securities and in- 
vestments in which any of the funds created 
herein shall have been invested, as well as 
the proceeds of said investments and any 
money belonging to said funds. 

(2) The Retirement Board shall allow reg- 
ular interest on the mean amount for the 
preceding year in each of the funds with the 
exception of the Expense Fund. The amounts 
so allowed shall be due and payable to said 
funds, and shall be annually credited thereto 
by the Retirement Board from interest, other 
earnings and profits. Any interest left in 
the School Employee Annuity Savings Fund 
as the result of members withdrawing shall 
be used to increase the interest rate on the 
School Employee Annuity Reserve Fund. Reg- 
ular interest shall mean such per centum 
rate as shall be determined by the Retire- 
ment Board on the basis of interest earnings, 
other earnings and profits accruing to the re- 
spective funds for the preceding year. 

(3) The Treasurer of the State of Mis- 
souri shall be custodian of the several funds. 
All payments from said funds shall be made 
by warrants drawn pursuant to requisitions 
signed by two persons designated by the Re- 
tirement Board. A duly attested copy of a 
resolution of the Retirement Board designat- 
ing such persons and bearing on its face spec- 
imen signatures of such persons shall be filed 
with the Auditor as his authority for draw- 
ing warrants pursuant to such requisitions. 
No requisition shall be drawn unless it has 
previously been authorized by resolution of 
the Retirement Board. 

(4) Except as otherwise herein provided, no 
member and no employee of the Retirement 
Board shall have any direct interest in the 
gains or profits of any investment made by 
the Retirement Board, nor as such receive 
any pay or emolument for his services. No 
member or employee of the Board shall, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for himself or as an agent 
in any manner use the same, except to make 
such current and necessary payments as are 
authorized by the Retirement Board; nor shall 
any member or employee of the Retirement 
Board become an endorser or surety, or in 
any manner an obligor for money loaned or 
borrowed from the Retirement Board. 

Section 8. All of the assets of the retire- 
ment system shall be credited according to 
the purpose for which they are held to one 
of four funds; namely, the School Employee 
Annuity Savings. Fund, the School Employee 
Annuity Reserve Fund, the State Annuity 
Fund, and the Expense Fund. 
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(1) The School Employee Annuity Savings 
Fund shall be the fund in which shall be ac- 
cumulated the contributions from the com- 
pensation of members. After July 1, 1939, 
the employer of each and every member of 
the School Employee Retirement System of 
the State of Missouri shall deduct from each 
and every payment of earnable compensation 
four per centum thereof; and each of the 
amounts so deducted shall be paid into the 
School Employee Annuity Savings Fund and 
shall be credited together with the regular in- 
terest thereon to the individual account of 
the member from whose compensation said 
deduction was made. However, employers 
shall be required to remit to the Retirement 
Board of said retirement fund the aforesaid 
deductions in such manner and at such time 
as the Retirement Board shall prescribe, or 
the Retirement Board may permit employers 
to retain the amount so deducted and have a 
corresponding amount deducted from their 
state distributive school money otherwise pay- 
able to them. In addition to the contributions 
deducted from compensation hereinbefore pro- 
vided, subject to the approval of the Retire- 
ment Board, any member may redeposit in the 
School Employee Annuity Savings Fund by a 
single payment or by an increased rate of, 
contribution an amount equal to the total 
amount which he previously withdrew there- 
from with regular interest thereon. Upon the 


| retirement of a member his accumulated con- 


tributions shall be transferred from the 
School Employee Annuity Savings Fund to 
the School Employee Annuity Reserve Fund. 

(2) The School Employee Annuity Reserve 
Fund shall be the fund in which shall be 
held the reserves on all school employee an- 
nuities in force and from which shall be paid 
all such annuities and all benefits in lieu 
thereof, provided in this Act. Should a ben- 
eficiary be restored to active service his school 
employee annuity reserve shall be transferred 
from the School Employee Annuity Reserve 
Fund to the School Employee Annuity Savings 
Fund and credited to his individual account 
therein. 

(3) The State Annuity Fund shall be the 
fund out of which shall be paid all state an- 
nuities as defined in this Act. Contributions 
to this fund shall be made as follows: The 
Retirement Board shall estimate the amount 
of money needed for the current fiscal year 
to pay all state annuities as defined in this 
Act due on account of services rendered in 
public schools and shall file application not 
later than June 30 for said amount with the 
State Auditor who shall withhold said amount 
from the state school moneys before certifying 
the same to the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools for apportionment according to law, 
and the amount or amounts so withheld shall, 
upon requisition of the Retirement Board, be 
paid into the State Annuity Fund. Provided, 
that in the case of other state institutions 
rendering educational services, but not re- 
ceiving their financial support from the state 
school moneys, their proportionate part of 
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In checking the content of these books, 
the authors and editors of this series 
chose selections on the basis of—First, 
Pupil Interest; Second, Literary Value; 
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cepted classics as well as many contem- 
porary selections. Then selections with 
common centers of interest were grouped 
together to sustain pupil-interest. Care- 
ful consideration was given to the ma- 
terial to insure a reasonable balance be- 
tween the number of poems and prose 
selections. Attractive full-page illustra- 
tions were included at frequent intervals 
throughout the books. 


Much thought and planning went into 
the production of the books to make cer- 
tain that the format would be such that 
the pupils would be attracted to them 
and anxious to read the selections. 
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erous counties have adopted them. 
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the State Annuity Fund as determined by the 
Retirement Board shall be set aside for the 
State Annuity Fund annually from funds ap- 
propriated by the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri for their support. 

(4) The Expense Fund shall be the fund to 
which shall be credited all money provided to 
pay the administration expenses of the Re- 
tirement System and from which shall be paid 
all the expenses necessary in connection with 
the administration and operation of the sys- 
tem. The equivalent of one dollar for each 
member employed in public schools shall be 
deducted from the state school moneys in 
the manner and at the time provided in the 
immediately preceding subsection and upon 
requisition of the Retirement Board shall be 
paid into the Expense Fund. Provided, that 
the equivalent of one dollar per member not 
employed in public schools shall be paid in a 
similar manner into the Expense Fund from 
appropriations made to the agencies employ- 
ing such members respectively. All money so 
collected, together with any sum or sums that 
may be appropriated by the General Assembly 
of Missouri for defraying the expenses of the 
Retirement System shall be credited to the 
Expense Fund of the School Employee Retire- 
ment System of the State of Missouri. 

Section 9. The contributions from all 
sources required by Section 8 of this Act 
shall be made to the Retirement Board, in a 
manner prescribed by said Board. Each em- 
ployer shall keep such records and from time 
to time shall furnish such information as the 
Retirement Board in the discharge of its duties 
may require. 

Section 10. The right of a person to a state 
annuity, a school employee annuity or a re- 
tirement allowance, to the return of contribu- 
tions, the state annuity or retirement allow- 
ance itself, any optional benefit or death ben- 
efit, any other right accrued or accruing to 
any person under the provisions of this Act, 
and the money in the various funds created 
by this Act, shall be unassignable. 

Section 11. Any person who shall knowing- 
ly make any false statement or shall falsify 
or permit to be falsified any record or rec- 
ords of this retirement system in any attempt 
to defraud such system as a result of such act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be punishable therefor under the laws of the 
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State of Missouri. Any employer failing to 
make the deductions at the proper time and 
to submit them as required by the Retirement 
Board shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to the penalties as prescribed by the 
state law. Should any change or error in the 
records result in any member or beneficiary 
receiving from the retirement system more or 
less than he would have been entitled to re- 
ceive had the records been correct, the Re- 
tirement Board shall correct such error, and, 
as far as practicable, shall adjust the pay- 
ments in such a manner that the equivalent of 
the benefit to which such member or benefi- 
ciary was correctly entitled shall be paid. 

Section 12. The right of any person to a 
state annuity, school employee annuity, re- 
turn of contributions, any optional benefit or 
death benefit, or any other right accrued or 
accruing, payable or paid to any person un- 
der the provision of this Act and the money 
in the various funds created under this Act 
are hereby exempt from any tax of the State 
of Missouri and shall not be subject to execu- 
tion, garnishment, attachment or any other 
process legal or equitable whatsoever, either 
before or after payment. 

Section 13. The deduction from any mem- 
ber’s salary or compensation provided for in 
this Act shall be made notwithstanding that 
the salary or compensation provided for by 
law for any member shall be reduced thereby. 
Every member shall be deemed to consent and 
agree to the deductions made and provided 
for herein and shall receipt for his full salary 
or compensation, and payment of salary or 
compensation less said deductions shall be 
a full and complete discharge and acquittance 
of all claims and demands whatsoever for the 
services rendered by such person during the 
period covered by such payment, except as to 
the benefits provided under this Act. 

Section 14. The offices of the retirement 
system shall be at the State Capital and the 
Board of Permanent Seat of Government shall 
provide suitable office space. 

Section 15. If any section or part of any 
section of this Act is declared to be uncon- 
stitutional, the remainder of the Act shall not 
thereby be invalidated. All provisions of the 
law inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act are hereby repealed to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 





TRIOLET 


_Wherein a metropolitan high-school prin- 
cipal, with a sly and understanding smile, 
writes about some of her free-lunch pupils. 


Yes, we’re giving them lunch 
But I want you to know, 

And know with a punch 

That I have a hunch 

That the whole gol darn bunch 
Have a dime for the show. 

After free food they munch— 
To the = they go. 


L. in 


“The Clearing House” 
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DISTINCTIVE IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
THAT COMPLETELY MEET PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


N THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—DeGroat and Young 
E WwW Book One of the Three-Book Series just published; Books Two and 
Three and the Series by Grades in preparation. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, Enlarged Edition—DeGroat, Firman, Smith 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and WORKBOOKS—Abrams, Bodley, Thur- 
ston 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES—Southworth and Southworth 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight—Ahles and Lawlor 


eee LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grades Seven through Twelve—R. W. Cham- 
erlain 


ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS—Griffeth and Walker (For any of 
the High School Grades) 
OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science—Clement, Collister, Thurston 








We ask your careful consideration of these outstanding books when making out 
your requisitions for 1938-1939. Write for complete information on any titles 
on the Iroquois list—a live list from beginning to end. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 























P.-T. A. INVITE YOU TO STATE FAIR 


BOOTH 
HE PETTIS County Council of Parent- ORDER YOUR 
Teacher Associations and the Sedalia 
Council of Parents and Teachers have ar- GRADUATION CUTS 


ranged through A. F. Elsea for a Parent- 
Teacher booth in the Educational Building of 
the Missouri State Fair at Sedalia, August from 
20-27. These groups sponsored a booth at 
the fair last year, and parent-teacher mem- 


bers registered from more than forty counties. Arteraft Press 


Only a small number of teachers have op- 
portunity to “or the Renee mate m= 
state meetings of the Missouri Congress o 
Parents and Teachers. The sponsors of the Clean Cuts 
— feel that a display of aeerremanne 4 k Ss : 
the local units in one county together wit uic ervice 
Congress Publications would be worthwhile Q 
for teachers who visit the fair. 


The Pettis County Rural units and the Se- 
dalia units are preparing posters, scrap books 
and year books to be displayed. More than (Send for folder) 
two-thirds of the rural units had year books 


wy hoe Dey C. ietten'ss ear ARTCR AFT PRESS 


Low Prices 


Experienced members of Congress units VIRGINIA BUILDING 
will be in charge of the booth each day. A 
limited amount of Congress information COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


leaflets and local mimeographed material will 
be available for distribution. 











Come by and register for your county. l 




















——— 
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Hannibal Cultivates Country 
Kiddies 


HIRTEEN years ago County Superin- 

tendent E. C. Bohon of Marion County 

conceived the idea of a rural school day 
at Hannibal, the county’s metropolis, as a 
means of entertaining, in an educative way, 
some of his most promising rural pupils, and 
at the same time building up acquaintance- 
ship and hence friendship and cooperation be- 
tween this city and rural Marion County. He 
found the Hannibal Chamber of Commerce 
ready and anxious to do its part. A program 
was built which with adaptive variations has 
been going on for more than a dozen years 
with increasing interest and evident mutual 
benefit. 

On Thursday, April 14th, was held the 
Thirteenth Annual Rural School Day. An 
interested visitor observed the following: 

Ten o’clock at the Presbyterian Church in 
Hannibal, the last of one hundred and eight 
country school lads and lassies have just ar- 
rived. A large basement room is well filled 
with them, several parents, and a few teach- 
ers. Superintendent Bohon announces the 
day’s program. The first item is the taking 
of group pictures. A representative of the 
“Hannibal Courier-Post” is present with his 
camera. Two groups are arranged and the 
evening papers will carry the pictures of one 
hundred and eight boys and girls. These pu- 
pils represent every rural school in the coun- 
ty. They have been selected by their respec- 
tive teachers on the basis of scholarship. 

The next is a really important feature of 
the program, an examination to determine the 
ranking school. The prize is to be a loving 
cup for the school. The tests are of the ob- 
jective variety and cover reading, vocabulary, 
arithmetic and language. The pupils seated 
at three long tables are ready, instructions 
are given by Mr. Bohon, the tests are dis- 
tributed and the work is on. For an hour and 
a half the “A” class students dig in like vet- 
erans—evidently they are accustomed to this 
kind of work. Each realizes that he or she is 
upholding the honor of the little home school 
and not a one but takes hold of the task 
with evident determination and intelligent 
energy. 

Noon has arrived. A good luncheon with 
appropriate entertainment awaits these rural 
guests at the Mark Twain Hotel. Through ex- 
perience it has been learned that long-winded, 
serious ape do not constitute a program 
most highly pleasing to this group. They’ve 
had a morning of serious work at their tests. 
They are in a humor for something light, 
and the sponsors have wisely provided for this 
need. The music is furnished by a quartette 
of Willard Rupp’s Rhythm Rascals who re- 
gale the ruralities with lively harmony pro- 
duced by a clarinet, a funnel, a jug and a 
wash board. (Probably half the rural schools 
in Marion County will develop artists on these 
instruments during the next school year.) 
W. A. Cable of the luncheon committee pre- 
sides as toast-master, grace is said by the 
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Rev. G. C. Ervin. County Superintendent E. 
C. Bohon is introduced and makes a very few 
brief remarks acknowledging the courtesies 
of the Hannibal Chamber of Commerce. Ear] 
Sampson, a red-haired, freckled face lad of 
thirteen reminds one of a refined Huck Finn, 
and throws the audience into paroxysms of 
glee by his clever imitations of barnyard an- 
imals. A few guests are introduced and the 
Rev. Prentiss Case of Louisiana, Missouri, 
delights everyone with a bagful of magic. 

Then comes an afternoon at the movies, 
visits to the beautiful Hannibal Park, the 
Mark Twain Home, the Cave and some of the 
city’s industries. 

It has been a full day for the kiddies and a 
happy one for all. 

Such get-together events in which the 
guests are a select group of rural children 
representing every school in the county and 
the host an enterprising chamber of com- 
merce in the county’s leading city are pro- 
ductive of good, immeasurable by the ordi- 
nary means of bookkeeping. Hannibal knows 
that in thirteen years she has thus enter- 
tained over a thousand fine boys and girls, 
that of the first group many are now heads of 
homes and that everyone of them has been 
encouraged to work a little harder, to study 
more intelligently and to know better the 
whole community in which he lives. All are 
aware that the chief values are those that 
have come from closer acquaintanceship, an 
enlarged circle of friends, and a more com- 
plete cooperation in matters of common in- 
terest. Mr. Bohon has furnished and is fur- 
nishing the necessary leadership in the or- 
ganization of human forces which work for 
the common and better community coopera- 
tion toward a better neighborhood, a better 
state and a better nation. 








THAT THEIR EDUCATION MAY 
CONTINUE 


The valedictorian of the graduating class of 
every senior high school in the United States 
this spring will receive again a year’s sub- 
scription to The Reader’s Digest with the 
compliments of the editors of that publication, 
according to an announcement in its May is- 
sue. 

The editors of the Digest are repeating 
last year’s offer in furtherance of their ex- 
pressed desire “to encourage education as a 
continuous and expanding process, carried on 
long after the classroom is left behind.” They 
believe that the need among the young people 
soon to graduate from the high schools of the 
country for vital contact with the living, 


quickening thought of their day will be great- 
er than ever. That the Digest can a fill this 
need has been made clear, they feel, by the 


enthusiastic response to their last offer re- 
ceived from nearly 8000 high school princi- 
pals, and from parents and students. 

There will be about 20,000 senior high 
school valedictorians this year and the Di- 
gest, anxious to present a year’s subscription 
to each one, urges that the attention of all 
high school principals be called to this offer. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 
League College at Rutgers University—1938 

At historic Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, the National League of 
Teachers’ Associations will sponsor its thir- 
teenth session of League College, July 4-15. 
League College is a course in teacher welfare 
and teacher organization problems. It brings 
together each year leaders of classroom teach- 
er organizations from every state and others 
interested, for the study and exchange of 
ideas helpful in the work of teachers and 
teachers’ organizations. 

It is a “study-your-own-problems” course on 
a national scale. This year the course, which 
carries two hours credit, will be conducted 
under the general subject “The Teacher as a 
Community Leader.” 

Rutgers with its splendid buildings and 
campus is ideally situated on the Raritan 
River, forty-five minutes by train from New 
York City. As Rutgers is situated within 
easy distance of the shore and many inter- 
esting historical and industrial places and 
because the social life is one of the interest- 
ing phases of League College, many trips are 
being arranged at a very nominal cost— 
Doylestown, Industrial Museum (one of the 
best in the world) Washington Crossing; As- 
bury Park, Shore Line and Atlantic High- 
lands; theater party to New York; Hudson 
River trip; New Jersey State Association’s 
complimentary river trip; Lenox Pottery, 
Princeton University, Walker-Gordon Farm; 
Edison Plant. 


Further information may be obtained from 
Mabel Studebaker, Secretary of the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations, 426 East 
10 Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 








WHAT IS A MODERN SCHOOL 
Cont’d from page 195 


experiences for children that we consider the 
most worthwhile and that would be impos- 
sible if we did not have public schools, com- 
mon schools. If we left it to laymen, to 
priests and parents alone, or backward in- 
stitutions, then we would have no training at 
all for the industrial group democracy. We 
have got to provide this through the institu- 
tion of the school. 


To sum it all up, I would test the modern 
school theory something like this: Does the 
school of today appear to be the kind of 
school that would be better suited for my 
great grandfather’s time, or better suited to 
living under American democracy in a world 
of transition of 1937, a period of transition 
not only in education and techniques, but in 
terms of human relations. If you apply such 
test to the school in which you teach, or the 
school where your children attend, then you 
= nee whether or not it is a modern 
school, 
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Security through Skill 
Children Using 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 
By NILA BANTON SMITH 


. read satisfactorily because there is provided: 
A Reading Readiness Program 
Interesting Meaningful Content 
Adequate Vocabulary Centrol 


Materials and Method for Building Backgrounds 
of Meaning before Reading 

A Complete Word Recognition and Discrimina- 
tion Program 

A Complete Development of Reading Skills 


A Supplementary Reading Program with both 
Content and Vocabulary Keyed to Units in 
the Basic Readers 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Mlinois 


Representatives: 


C. A. Kitch, 1420 West Main Street, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


J. R. Searborough, 820 South Fremont Street, 
Springfield, Mo. 








l 
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JAMPACKED with EXPLORATION and 
GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 
A Junior High School Text 


1. That includes correlated functional arith- 

— handwriting, and vocabulary train- 
g. 

2. That explores the field of business, offers 
guidance, and develops aij the social values 
of this rich subject. 

8. That makes the student aware of the busi- 
ness forces and business practices that affect 
his life from early youth to old age. 

4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocab- 
ulary level, and holds the student’s interest. 

5. That makes future commercial studies more 
meaningful, more effective, more valuable. 

6. That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods 
book, an optional work book program, and 
modern tests that are impressive. 


You can teach without this text— 
But you cannot teach so well without it. 


Correspondence Invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 
London Sydney 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


—] 
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Miss Sallie Gray Retires 


Mr. Floyd L. Douglas, Secretary of the Windsor School Board and a former pupil of 
. Miss Gray writes appreciatingly of her services in the Windsor Schools. 


AVING received notice from Miss Sallie 

Gray, that she would not be an applicant 

for her present position as teacher of 
grade No. 3 for another year, I hardly knew 
what reply to make. I found my thoughts di- 
rected toward a greater appreciation than I 
had ever shown before, for the great service 
and blessing that Miss Sallie had bestowed 
upon this School, Community, State and Na- 
tion in her half century of teaching school. 


Miss Sallie received her elementary educa- 
tion in private schools, and at an early age 
dedicated her life to teaching and helping the 
‘ Little Folk.” She has taught the third grade, 
in the same room of the Windsor Public 
Schools for forty-four years, and previously 
had taught the same grade for several years 
in the old building, which was destroyed by 
fire. She has a record of not having been ab- 
sent a single day on account of illness for the 
past thirty-eight years and never tardy a 
single time during her whole career, a record 
that induces me to ask, “Who’s who in the 
Public School Systems of Missouri?” 


Miss Sallie has lived a life beyond reproach, 
and has never let any sort of activity inter- 
fere with her school work. She has a remark- 
able intellect combined with a sympathetic and 
kindly nature, which has endeared her to the 
hundred and hundreds who have gone to school 
to her in No. 3. It would be impossible to 
measure the worth of her influence in the lives 
of those whom she has taught. She has never 
wasted any time. Every day of her life has 
been used to broaden her knowledge, sincerity 
and love for the teaching of little folk. 


In retiring, Miss Sallie has done so volun- 
tarily. Her usefulness is very evident as she 
has kept strictly up to date in her methods. 
She learned much from her own teaching ex- 
perience over this long period of years, but 
not satisfied with this, her zeal for improve- 
ment in her teaching. methods caused her to 
attend summer school in many cities in several 
states and while this was not necessary, it 
gave her a broader view and caused her room 
to be a model. She had rather retire while 
her school has the successful record that it has 
attained. 


Miss Sallie has always taught her “Little 
Folk” many things that were not in the text 
books, which would be of help to them when 
they grew up. She has also looked after their 
health and welfare. For that reason she has 
received much praise from parents who have 
had children in her grade and she is receiving 
many regrets from others, because she does 
not continue teaching long enough for their 
children to attend her class. 


The influence of this devoted life has been 
felt for many years in the past and will con- 


She 
has surely done more than her part for human- 
ity, and at the same time helped to build a 
wonderful school for Windsor and the Com- 
munity. 

Miss Sallie does not have any definite plans 


tinue to be felt for many years to come. 


for the future. She does not say as many 
would, that she is going to take a good rest, 
and we who know her venture to say, that as 
long as she continues in good health, she will 
progress and be a blessing to the “Little Folk.” 

While it makes us sad to think of her being 
absent from Grade No. 3 next year, we have a 
joy in knowing that she is able to see and en- 
joy the fruits of her unceasing labors, and it 
is our sincerest wish that there be no end to 
her contentment in the future years. 

It is only human that her heart will remain 
where her life work has been spent, and in 
future years, as we enter Room No. 3 of our 
grade schools, our first thought will be, “This 
was Miss Sallie’s room.” Our best wish for 
her is that she may experience unlimited hap- 
piness in seeing good results from her untiring 
efforts to help the “Little Folk.” 

From a friend and pupil of Miss Sallie. 


Miss Cora B. Ott. 


AN APPRECIATION 
By Miss Mary Crisis 


F the Springfield, Missouri, Public School 

System had waited to send flowers until the 

funeral service of Miss Cora B. Ott or until 
this time to express in words its appreciation 
of her, neither act would be commendable. 
Having tried to give appreciative help when 
it could be a joy, the administrators and 
teachers feel there is reason for giving public 
expression of the esteem and love in which 
they held Miss Ott. 

Every teacher who gives a year of able in- 
struction through our public schools raises 
the standard of education in her state just 
that much. To the state of Missouri and her 
native city Miss Ott gave just fifty times that 
much. Knowing, as many of you do, the 
thought, time, and energy expended in a fifteen 
or twenty year teaching period, you can easily 
realize how long the forward look would be 
but how comparatively short the looking back 
for a fifty year span. Recently a composition 
text listed among suggested topics “The Art 
of Staying at Home.” Miss Ott’s life was an 
illustration of that art. In 1887 she began 
her Springfield High School teaching as an 
instructor in mathematics. Later she was 
made head of the mathematics department. 
Fourteen years ago she became vice-principal 
in charge of girls. 
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Seasons of study were spent in Missouri 
University and Chicago University, but the 
love of dear ones and the heart-interest in her 
own community brought her back each time. 
No wonder then that boys and girls of the 
past half-century will find it difficult to think 
of Springfield Senior High School without 
Miss Ott. Those who have studied under her 
direction and have also taught in her depart- 
ment easily suggest personal characteristics 
which were outstanding. “Her: dignity,” says 
one; “Her capacity for friendship and deep 
loyalty to her friends,” says another, adding, 
“and her ability to enjoy play as well as 
work.” She was x» woman who both thought 
and expressed herself clearly, who had ideas 
and the ability to put them into effect, who 
loved beauty and furthered organizations ex- 
pressing it. Probably the quality which en- 
deared her most to hundreds of pupils was her 
sincere interest in them, remembering their 
names and their brothers and sisters, and 
eagerly learning of their most recent activities. 
Her human interest was expressed by a pupil 
of a half-century ago in this homely phrase, 
“She understood roughnecks.” 

In view of such a broad understanding of 
schoolroom problems and _ opportunities, 
Springfield may well be glad Miss Ott chose 
to stay at home; Missouri may be grateful for 
a life devoted to the upholding of fine stand- 
ards of teaching and living that through the 
years will continue to raise the educational 
standards of the state. 








THESE 
NEW 
BOOKS 


Recently Added to 
the Primary Social 
Studies Series 





Story Pictures of Our Neighbors 

Beaty. Grades 2-3. Planned to meet require- 
ments of the Community unit, this book develops 
aims and objectives generally recognized. A basal 
text. 91 photographs in colors. Cloth, 192 pages. 
Price 80c. 

Story Pictures of Transportation and Com- 

munication 

Beaty. Grades 3-4. A clear story of transporta- 
tion development from primitive times to present. 
Meets the objectives of this unit. 90 photographs 


in color. Cloth, 225 pages. Price 84c. 
Story Pictures of Clothing, Shelter, and 
Tools 


Grades 3-4. A simple and complete story of man’s 
shelter and clothing from earliest times to the 
present. Much space devoted to modern workers 
and materials. 90 photographs in color. Cloth, 
224 pages. Price 84c. 














BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
1612 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
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Is a Lo an the 


answer to your problem? 











oe eS SE SI 


You need extra cash? Before you borrow, make sure of 
two things. Will a loan help you get out of the red or will 
it get you in deeper? If you do borrow, will you be able 
to repay your loan? 


Borrow $20 to $300 on your note 

If a loan will help you to help yourself, Household 
Finance invites your application for $20 to $300. You 
sign a simple note to get the funds you need. You repay 
your loan in 10 to 20 convenient monthly payments. No 
credit inquiries will be made of school executives or 
friends. If you live near a Household office, call and the 
simple arrangements for your loan will be made in a pri- 
vate consultation room. Or mail the coupon below for 
complete information. 


Guidance in Money Management 
Many borrowers welcome helpful counsel in money man- 
agement. Every year Household gives guidance in sound 
budgeting and spending to thousands of families. Many 
schools use Household’s practical pamphlets on money 
management and better buymanship as texts. You may. 
obtain copies at your local Household branch. Or ask for 
information about the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education on the margin of the coupon below 
and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Exchange 
3119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7th. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 

2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Household’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 2% % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 Completing60 Years of Service to the American Family1938 





Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











Name 

Address. 

City... State 

Amount I desire to borrow $...............Amount of Salary Baie 
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Superintendents Elected 


According to reports received at M. S. T. A. headquarters office up to April 28, the 
following superintendents have been elected at the places indicated. The counties 
are grouped according to District Teacher Associations. 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association District 


ADAIR COUNTY 
Brashear, Chas. Alexander 
Kirksville, J. H. Neville 
Novinger, L. W. Breidenstein 

AUDRAIN COUNTY 
Farber, James Griffith 
Laddonia, C. T. Moore 
Martinsburg, Fern E. Meloy 
Mexico, L. B. Hawthorne 
Rush Hill, Mark McClure 
Vandalia, A. M. Fourt 

BOONE COUNTY 
Columbia, W. E. Rosenstengel 


CLARK COUNTY 


Ballard, E. E. Diehl 
Fairmont, Calvin Deck 
Kahoka, Mrs. Edna L. Seyb 
Luray, Raymond Vaughn 
Revere, W. P. Morse 
St. Patrick, Sr. M. Petrina 
Wayland, Ivan Davis 
Wyaconda, H. E. Wood 
HOWARD COUNTY 
Armstrong, E. C. Lockridge 
Fayette, A. B. Barber 
Glasgow, S. F. Bonney 
KNOX COUNTY 


Baring, T. C. Thompson 
Edina, F. L. Green 


Kirksville 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
Elsberry, F. B. McCluer 
Hawkpoint, Chester A. Dille 
Moscoe Mills, Walter J. Hedberg 
Troy, M. M. Pettigrew 
Truxton, Olney R. Shelton 
Winfield, George Cox 
LINN COUNTY 
Brookfield, L. V. Crookshank 
Browning, John C. Dutton 
Bucklin, G. W. Cummins 
Laclede, Linn Terry 
Linneus, L. W. Fristoe 
Marceline, W. S. Bennett 
Meadville, M. A. Holman 
Purdin, Clifford Hoag 
MARION COUNTY 
Emerson, Clarence Ingold 
Hannibal, E. T. Miller 
Palmyra, T. Dean Adams 
Philadelphia, H. W. Brueggeman 
MONROE COUNTY 
Holliday, Clement C. Craig 
PIKE COUNTY 
Bowling Green, B. L. Kerns 
PUTNAM COUNTY 
Lemons, Fred W. Epker 
Martinstown, Wendell Casady 
Powersville, Gus Johnson 
Unionville, P. R. Riggins 
Worthington, Harry B. Jones 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 
Moberly, M. F. Beach 

SCHUYLER COUNTY 
Downing, Geo. V. Burnett 
Glenwood, Russell Scotten 
Greentop, W. A. Wegener 
Lancaster, H. O. Brough 
Queen City, Russell Wilson 

SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Bible Grove, J. E. Scotten 
Gorin, F. S. Paxson 
Granger, Nolen Leach 
Memphis, H. M. Boucher 

SHELBY COUNTY 


Bethel, Chester Calvert 
Clarence, Davis Acuff 
Emden, Floyd Marshall 
Hunnewell, Allen Jarman 
Leonard, Lowell Stuart 
Shelbina, D. D. Johnson 
Shelbyville, Spencer Yancey 
SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Milan, Milton Garrison 


WARREN COUNTY 
Holstein, Arlie W. Tempel 
Marthasville, Kenneth Newcomer 
Warrenton, Lawrence Buschmann 
Wright City, L. F. Gooch 


Central Missouri Teachers Association District 


COLE COUNTY 


Centertown, R. L. Jordan 
Eugene, Forrest L. Crooks 
Jefferson City, Russell T. Scobee 
Russellville, Maynard Jones 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Lee’s Summit, Harold Brown 


Warrensburg 


MILLER COUNTY 
Tuscumbia, T. C. Wright 
Iberia, Clarence Farnham 


PETTIS COUNTY 
Green Ridge, M. C. Swinney 
Houstonia, Roy E. Freund 
Hughesville, Glenn Snider 
La Monte, C. R. Settle 


Sedalia, Heber U. Hunt 
Smithton, B. B. Ihrig 

ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
Appleton City, Floyd E. Stayton 
Collins, Benn Bradley 
Lowry City, J. R. Butler 
Osceola, P. F. Gates 
Roscoe, Evan W. Stevens 
Taberville, Chas. Church 


Southeast Missouri Teachers Association District 


BOLLINGER COUNTY 
Lutesville, W. M. Welker 
Patton, Delmar Cobble 
Sedgewickville, Arthur Heitman 

BUTLER COUNTY 
Big Island, Phillip Gains 
Broseley, Edwin W. Koerber 
Fisk, Scott Cline 
Halloran, S. H. Myrant 
Hendrickson, Gerald Clark 
Neelyville, W. L. Smith 


Cape Girardeau 


Poplar Bluff, Geo. R. Loughead 
Qulin, P. H. Sturgeon 
Rombauer, B. M. Grambling 
CAPE GIRARDEAU 
COUNTY 
Cape Girardeau, L. J. Schultz 
Fruitland, R. B. Lewis 
Gordonville, Edwin Blumenberg 
Indian Creek, Lem Bollinger 
Jackson, R. O. Hawkins 
Millersville, J. E. Godwin 


Oak Ridge, R. H. Henson 
CARTER COUNTY 
Ellsinore, A. S. J. Carnahan 
Van Buren, A. W. Wright 
IRON COUNTY 
Annapolis, F. L. Luttrell 
Des Arc, Eugene Brooks 
Ironton, R. H. Garnett 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
Crystal City, E. A. Sparling 
De Soto, O. T. Coil 
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St. Charles, Mo. 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING 
are being developed at Linden- 


wood, and are successful. Two 


Joun L. Roemer, 
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ACCOUNTING 
ARTS 
ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 
ASTRONOMY 
BOTANY 
CHEMISTRY 
COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE 
ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH 
FRENCH 
GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY 
GERMAN 
HISTORY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
JOURNALISM 
LATIN 
LAW 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICS 
MUSIC 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH 
ZOOLOGY 
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| SUMMER SESSION 
LINDENWOOD 


COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 

* 
Classes from 
June 20 to July 29, 1938 
* 
For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 
Missouri 





Festus, W. UL. Pulliam 
Herculaneum, Roy E. Taylor 
Hillsboro, Ware Marsden 
MADISON COUNTY 
Fredericktown, C. M. Stevens 
Marquand, Leo Wools 
Mine La Motte, Caruthers Moore 
MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 
Bertrand, Wm. Z. Baker 
Charleston, A. D. Simpson 
East Prairie, Ralph McCullough 
NEW MADRID COUNTY 
Canalou, Neil C. Aslin 
Conran, Sterling G. Croell 
Gideon, L. B. Hoy 
Kewanee, L. M. Twitty 
Lilbourn, J. H. O’Connor 
Marston, D. S. Revelle 
Morehouse, Louis A. Meyer 
Matthews, J. W. Huckstep 
Parma, H. W. Lueddecke 
Portageville, L. G. Wilson 
Risco, Dee A. McLin 
OREGON COUNTY 
Alton, Oscar Schupp 
Couch, Dee Norman Powell 
Thomasville, Cecil Elliott 
PEMISCOT COUNTY 
Braggadocio, J. L. James 
Bragg City, Norman B. Proffer 
Concord, T. M. Mayfield 
Caruthersville. R. M. Pierce 
Cooter, Jack Wimp 
Deering, W. A. Hudson 


Hayti, E. E. Simpson 
Hayward, J. E. McCrate, Jr. 
Holland, W. I. Myers 
Steele, C. E. Miller 
Wardell, W. H. Foster 
REYNOLDS COUNTY 
Centerville, C. R. Bell 
Ellington, R. T. Bartlett 
Lesterville. W. O. Durham 
RIPLEY COUNTY 
Naylor, Lloyd E. Revelle 
SCOTT COUNTY 
Benton, H. L. Jackson 
Blodgett. Lyman Evans 
Chaffee, Fred Lewallen 
Commerce, W. B. Sanders 
Diehlstadt, E. E. Crader 
Fornfelt, R. A. Edmundson 
Illmo, Noel Hansel 
Morley, Sesco Seabaugh 
Oran, A. H. Kiehne 
Perkins, Geo. W. Hilpert 
Sikeston, R. A. Harper 
Vanduser, Byron Dodd 
SHANNON COUNTY 
Birch Tree, H. C. Rogan 
Winona, J. G. Pummill 
STODDARD COUNTY 
Advance, N. P. Schaefer 
Bell City, D. C. Wilson 
Bernie, Ora Mullenax 
Bloomfield, Elvis A. Mooney 
Dexter, R. A. Lynch 
Essex, W. R. Sewell 


Gray Ridge, R. L. Rasche 
Puxico, C. M. Bell 


ST. FRANCOIS COUNTY 
Bismarck, D. H. Haldaman 
Bonne Terre, Fred Bruner 
Desloge, M. C. Cunningham 
Doe Run, C. L. Raglin 
Elvins, J. A. Campbell 
Esther, C. E. Pepmiller 
Farmington, W. L. Johns 
Flat River, W. A. Deneke 
Frankclay, R. F. Sutherlin 
Knob Lick, Retha Holmes 
Leadwood, Geo. D. Englehart 
Libertyville, Robert Wood 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
Wellston, E. F. Bush 


Northwest Missouri 
Teachers Association 
District 
Maryville 
ANDREW COUNTY 
Savannah, R. J. Westfall 


CARROLL COUNTY 


Carrollton, W. L. Adams 
DeWitt, J. A. Burnside 
Hale, Finley Fiske 
Norborne, W. E. Moore 
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CLAY COUNTY 

Liberty, R. R. Brock 

CLINTON COUNTY 
Cameron, L. M. Hosman 
Gower, F. L. Skaith 
Grayson, Robert Burns 
Lathrop, Hugh D. Welch 
Plattsburg, E. O. Hammond 
Turney, C. F. Riddle 

DeKALB COUNTY 
Amity, Chas. L. Coleman 
Clarksdale, H. D. Van Horn 
Maysville, Paul Keith 
Osborn, Dewitt Beckwith 
Santa Rosa, H. D. Bolen 
Stewartsville, H. C. Holt 
Union Star, Garnett Parman 
Weatherby, Basil Frazier 

GENTRY COUNTY 
Albany, A. A. Adams 
Darlington, Richard Smith 
Gentry, Garvin Williams 
King City, H. S. Puckett 
McFall, Leroy Elam 
Stanberry, L. A. Zeliff 

GRUNDY COUNTY 
Brimson, H. R. Wright 
Galt, Paul Porter 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Laredo, Lawrence Wilson 
Spickard, John Uhlig 
Tindall, Mrs. Retta West Aitken 
Trenton, Sam Rissler 
HARRISON COUNTY 
Bethany, F. E. Patrick 
Blythedale, D. V. Culp 
Cainsville, Euel W. Ramsey 
Eagleville, Wilbur Williams 
Gilman City, C. V. Miles 
Hatfield, L. C. Skelton 
Martinsville, D. U. Gibson 
Mt. Moriah, John Ashcroft 
New Hampton, Earl L. Gray 
Ridgeway, R. O. Moore 
HOLT COUNTY 
Bigelow, Curtis Forcade 
Craig, Homer D. Williams 
Forbes, M. P. Kruse 
Forest City, Ed Adams 
Maitland, R. A. Bushnell 
Mound City, David P. Max 
Oregon, S. W. Skelton 
MERCER COUNTY 
Mercer, Lester Slayton 
Princeton, Chas. Shaffner 
NODAWAY COUNTY 
Burlington Junction, L. B. Con- 
way 


Clearmont, Clyde Sawyers 
Clyde, Father Andrew Kunkel 
Elmo, Nolan Bruce 

Graham, Harry C. Haun 
Guilford, Roy Wiley 
Harmony, Harry Burr 
Hopkins, Chas. Wallace 

Imm. Conception, Sr. M. Jerome 
Maryville, H. S. Thomas 
Parnell, Raymond Houston 
Pickering, Floyd Billingsley 
Quitman, Kyle Graham 
Ravenwood, Eldon E. Steiger 


RAY COUNTY 


Camden, Guy E. Wake 
Central C. D., J. D. Van Pelt 
Henrietta, D. M. Feagans 
Hardin, S. L. Lockridge 
Lawson, Allen A. Doak 
Orrick, O. L. Robertson 
Rayville, Elmer Hicks 
Richmond, Price L. Collier 
Stet C. D. No. 1, B. M. Car- 

penter 

WORTH COUNTY 


Denver, A. G. Dempster 
Grant City, Roy D. Brown 
Worth, Karl Akars 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Association District 


CHRISTIAN COUNTY 
Clever, Roy F. Litle 
Ozark, C. W. Parker 
Sparta, A. M. Alexander 
Spokane, M. O. Caldwell 
DOUGLAS COUNTY 
Ava, Ray Hailey 
Brushy Knob, Guy Brashear 
Mound, Mrs. Dorothy Hazelton 
GREENE COUNTY 
Ash Grove, J. N. Quarles 
Bois D’Arc, Orville Wagoner 
Fair Grove, R. R. Willard 
Republic, D. C. Hickman 
Springfield, H. P. Study 
Strafford, Jack Hilterbrand 
Willard, Joe K. Evans 
JASPER COUNTY 
Carthage, J. L. Campbell 
Webb City, D. R. McDonald 
LAWRENCE COUNTY 
Aurora, John W. Gilliland 
Halltown, Julius Helm 
Miller, Bert Shaffer 
Mt. Vernon, Robert Anderson 
Pierce City, Roi S. Wood 
Verona, Dillard Mallory 
McDONALD COUNTY 
Anderson, Guy Gum 
Goodman, Thos. L. Johnson 
Noel, D. A. Ferguson 
Pineville, John W. Turner 
Rocky Comfort, R. W. Moore 
Southwest City, Wallace Wilson 


Springfield 


White Rock (P.O. Jane), 
G. C. Pogue 
Williams, H. H. Rosser 
OZARK COUNTY 
Bakersfield, Chester Ramsey 
Gainesville, L. F. Ebrite 
Thornfield, J. A. Peck 
POLK COUNTY 
Aldrich, Clarence Cavender 
Bolivar, Ray Wood 
Emma D, Irvin Wheeler 
Fair Play, Lee Jones 
Flemington, Floyd Huffman 
Halfway, Dwight Condren 
Humansville, Louis Riley 
Morrisville, R. P. Keathley 
Pleasant Hope, Jonah Long 
STONE COUNTY 
Abesville, L. F. Bowman 
Blue Eye, Virgil Caldwell 
Galena, Ralph McPherson 
Hurley, Geo. W. McConnell 
Reeds Spring, D. G. Robbins 
TANEY COUNTY 
Branson, V. M. James 
Hollister, J. O. Talley 
TEXAS COUNTY 
Cabool, Frank Hagearty 
Gravel Point, E. E. Scott 
Houston, John Hailey 
Licking, Joel Hatch 
Plato, Jesse Hilterbrand 
Summersville, Howard Baskett 


White Rock (P.O. Bucyrus), 
Mabel Tolbart 


South Central 
Missouri Teachers 
Association District 
Rolla 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 


Cuba, Sam C. Bayless 
Dillard, C. A. Midyett 
Leasburg, Lawrence C. Grace 
Steelville, C. H. McIntosh 


DENT COUNTY 


Anutt, E. H. Smith 

New Hope, Cecil W. Bailey 
Salem, G. C. Smith 

Stone Hill, Lloyd Marshall 
Warfel, Gladys McCall 


GASCONADE COUNTY 


Bland, Paul A. Breuer 
Hermann, Arthur Apprill 
Owensville, C. E. Vaughan 


MARIES COUNTY 


Belle, E. A. Kyser 
Vienna, J. D. Wilson 
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COUNTY SCHOOL PROGRAMS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUILDING AT THE MIS- 
SOURI STATE FAIR 


In addition to the county and town school 
exhibits in the Educational Building at the 
State Fair this year, which promises to be 
unusually good, another feature is being 
planned which will attract much interest. This 
feature is to be County Educational Day Pro- 
grams, , : 

Six counties are selected from various sec- 
tions of the state to present these programs. 
They will consist of various types of school ac- 
tivities presented by pupils of the different 
rural schools of the counties selected. 

These programs will be staged at ten o’clock 
A. M. in the Educational Building each day. 

The counties and the dates of their appear- 
ance are as follows: 


County 
County Date Superintendent 
Pettis Mon., Aug. 22 C. F. Scotten 
Boone Tues., Aug. 23 C. E. Northcutt 
Jackson Wed., Aug. 24 L. F. Blackburn 
Cass Thurs., Aug. 25 May Bowlin 
Franklin Fri., Aug. 26 O. E. Burke 
Platte Sat., Aug. 27 J. E. Herndon 





A NEW USE OF REGIONAL BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENTS 


A Laboratory for Business Classes 
Wallace Croy 


ANAGEMENT of one of Missouri’s 

regional basketball tournaments includes 

many and various duties. The regional 
board of three members consists of two rep- 
resentative administrators from participating 
schools and one local schoolman, who is usual- 
ly appointed chairman. It falls to the lot of 
the chairman in most instances to provide for 
ticket salesmen, doorkeepers, locker super- 
visors, ete. This year, with the permission of 
the various committee members, Maryville 
tried out a new plan. 

The business training instructor was called 
in and the chairman suggested the opportunity 
for practical experience in the regional. She 
immediately liked the proposal, and took the 
matter to the students in their next class 
period. So great was their interest that the 
principal was pestered until he was glad to 
promise them an immediate class visit. 

The chairman went to the business training 
class, and explained the necessary details that 
needed to be carried out in order that a satis- 
factory tournament might be held. At the end 
of his talk, the teacher and the class asked 
questions for the remainder of the period, thus 
clarifying needed points. 

The work was divided into unit problems so 
that the individual members might take part 
In the work for which they were best fitted. 
The girls worked in the ticket booth in pairs. 
he boys took care of the two gates, and super- 
vised the dressing rcoms and shower rooms. 
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11-12% days—from 
Montreal—$135 up 
Ask your Travel Agent for 
literature or write 
CLARKE STEAMSHIP 
co., LTD. 

310 So. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 
655 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 
Canada Cement Bldg., 
MONTREAL 
The Palatial “North Star” 
The Luxurious 
“New Northland” 
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Give yourself a unique 
Summer holiday this year 
—a Clarke luxury cruise 
from Montreal to beautiful, 
mysterious Labrador. See 
the far-famed Grenfell 
Missions in outposts of 
civilization; Indian life, 
Northern Lights, icebergs, 
Arctic life, historic settle- 
ments. Also Newfound- 
land, Gaspe and French 
Canada. 


See it all in ocean liner 
comfort in cool, sub-Arctic 
summer weather. Yacht- 
like cruise ships, all out- 
side cabins, merry ship 
life, famous French cuisine 
and service. Different from 
any vacation you ever had! 
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AROUND AMERICA 





AIR-COOLED im | yf Ss 


Jaurez .. 








Santa Monica. . 
Cruz .. 


Park. 


America’s most outstanding travel bargain .... 

exclusive special train .. . 

- +... wonderful meals. . 

Saee your vacation in AIR-CONDITIONED com- 
rt. 


i+) 
Ly. Chicago June 19-July 3-17-31-August 14 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 


Europe... . Alaska . 








111 WEST WASHINGTON 


In Old Mexico ... 
stopping at palatial Biltmore Hotel for three 
nights .... Beverly Hills .... Hollywood.... 
. . Catalina Island .... Santa 
. . California Big Redwood Trees .... 
Preview of World Fair at San Francisco... . 
Portland ... . Seattle.... 
. . » - American Rockies .... 
Park ... . (optional) Glacier Park or Yosemite 


Pacific-Northwest ... . 
«co « © Besten . . - «- Mow Vouk .. o 
. Hawaii. Weekly Departures. 

Ask for Folders 


POWERS TOURS 


Chicago’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 





Visiting Two Foreign Countries, 
| OLD MEXICO and CANADA, 


and circling the United States seeing 


. Los Angeles, 














. lots of sightseeing 
. . handling of baggage. 


. Yellowstone .... 
Montreal . . . . Quebec 







CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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No group of students worked longer than three 
hours. An accurate statement and check of 
tickets and receipts was made up by the group 
going off work, 

In addition to the regular routine, added 
emphasis was given the class by the teacher 
concerning those factors that might be used 
in pleasing the patrons of athletic events. 

The tournament was a success. Every de- 
tail was looked after by these students. On 
Monday following, a complete statement was 
made up by the group and sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office. The principal checked over the 
report and sent it back to the class the next 
day with the proper state forms to be filled 
in. School men who have made out these state 
forms know that the receipts are pro-rated to 
each school on the basis of games played and 
miles traveled. This involves much detailed 
figuring. Each item was carefully checked by 
different students. The report was made up in 
triplicate very quickly and accurately. 

This plan was very interesting to the stu- 
dents participating. It worked so well that 








SUMMER SALESMENI! 

Here is your opportunity to represent the most 
unique educational service—No Competition—Low 
Price—Universal Appeal. Our individual mailings 
of tetters from foreign countries is the only 
service of its kind being offered to schools and 
homes. Each letter in the series will be written 
by the world famous author of “Three-Wheeling 
Through Africa,” James ©. Wilson. Write us at 
once for assignment of exclusive territory. 

WORLD LETTERS, INC., East Aurora, New York 
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the same method was used in our annual 
county tournament. The townspeople liked the 
idea and went out of their way to cooperate 
with the students. We feel that tournaments 
can give actual laboratory work to business 
classes. If Maryville is again selected for 
such contests, we plan to give the entire busi- 
ness of advertising and management to the 
students. The faculty committee provided 
would then only need to act in a supervisory 
capacity. We have watched it work this year, 
and believe the idea is worth passing on to 


you. 





RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES AT U. S. C. 


Recreational and cultural activities are com- 
bined with educational advantages for those at- 
tending the summer session at the University 
of Southern California, in Los Angeles, begin- 
ning June 17. 

Within thirty minutes drive from the campus 
are many expansive beaches for swimming, 
boating and fishing, while broad new highways 
lead to mountain heights where hiking, fishing 
and camping may be enjoyed. 

The famous “Symphonies Under the Stars” 
in Hollywood Bowl, picturesque Spanish mis- 
sions, art and manuscript collections in Hunt- 
ington Library, Catalina Island, Ensenada and 
Tia Juana in Old Mexico are but a few of the 
many “places to see” for the students enrolled 
at the first term, June 17 to July 29, and the 
second term, July 30 to September 2. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


HICAGO 











We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have ever been before. Executives are 
searching carefully for teachers who not only have the educational training and experience, but who also have éxcel- 
lent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. Early 
registration is an advantage. Address 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illincis. Member N.A.T.A. 














I am cooperating with qualified teachers who are interested in 
more satisfactory teaching and administrative positions. 


Correspondence invited. 


———_—— 
— — 


MR. BYRON COSBY 


707 EAST NORMAL AVENUE 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


ALBERT 


Teacuers’ Acency 


235 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 placements in all lines 
of school work. Vacancies doubled. Shortage in Commerce, 
Home WBeonomics, Physical Education (women), Grades, city 
and suburban. Send for folder today. NATA 


Cor. AGENCIES: 535-STH Ave.. N. Y.: HYDE BLDG., SPOKANE. WASH. 











Good Teachers, Supervisors, etc., in Demand 














3 et 2 

Enrollment limited normal or college graduates and 
' ROCKY! T7T- TEACHERS ™ to thosd we think we can place. When writing for 
; AGENCY information state education, age, etc. 
~ - 410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bide.. Denver. Cole. Largest in the West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 















GET A BETTER POSITION 


We have served teachers for 35 years. This may oe ~ pe for you. Write us for further information. 
Enroll . 
THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
302-304 Olivia Bldg. 1023 N. Grand, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Ask your Missouri State 
Teachers Association at 
- Columbia, Mo., to send you 
its P. R.C. order blank con- 
taining nearly 1200 titles. 








we ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 





COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




































Geography by its very nature is the 
obvious core of the Social Studies cur- 
riculum, since it is the first subject in 
which young pupils study man and 
his environment. 

Why are the New Geographies, Our 
World Today by Stull and Hatch, the 
only Geographies which serve as- the 
core of the Social Studies curriculum? 

Because, published since the Geog- 
raphy Year Book of 1933, they are the 
only Geographies written with this 
goal definitely in view. 

Because, more than the older Geog- 
raphies, they present the history and 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


government of each nation in connec- 
tion with its geography. 

Because, more than the older Geog- 
raphies, they teach world peace. They 
instill in the minds of young pupils 
ideas of kindness and tolerance to- 
ward the young folk of the other na- 
tions of the earth. 

Because, written by authors who are 
themselves teachers of children and 
who have studied youthful psychology 
at first: hand, the New Geographies 
present these important ideas in an 
interesting way, easy for young folk 
to understand. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











